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Tais  Grammar  is  deM^ed,  as  its  title  indiratfts,  for  the  iiKe  oi 
Junior  Classes  in  the  Schools  throughout  the  Province.  'I'lu 
same  definitions  have  been  given  in  it  as  in  the  larger  a  nH  rrxr 
advanced  Grammar,  authorized  by  the  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction ;  and,  where  the  mode  of  expression  has  been  alterM* 
the  change  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  subjfvk 
more  easily  understood  by  the  class  of  pupils  for  whom  it  to 
^ecially  intended.  It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  an  J«a» 
troductory  Grammar  to  the  Analytical  and  Practical  GrammM; 
and  not  by  any  means  as  intended  to  supersede  it. 

Keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  it  is  mtended  rather  for  W 
ginners  in  the  study  of  Grammar,  than  for  those  more  advanced, 
the  Editor  has  embraced  in  the  Questions  every  point  referred 
to  both  in  the  body  of  the  work  and  also  in  the  appended 
remarks.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  judicious  teacher  these 
Questions  may  be  made  useful  to  the  pupil,  by  enabling  him  to 
test  himself,  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  on  the  lesson  which 
may  have  been  assigned  to  him  for  preparation.  The  teacher, 
however,  should  carefully  avoid,  as  a  general  rule,  asking  the 
questions  in  the  identical  form  in  which  they  are  found  in  the 
Grammar.  They  are  given  with  a  view  to  aid  the  pupil  rather 
than  the  teacher. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  euch  a  Grammar  all  the  ex* 
amples  of  difference  in  Gender,  Number,  &c.,  should  be  giveiL 
Much  is  necessarily  left  to  be  supplemented  by  the  Teacher. 

The  subject  of  Analysis  has,  it  is  hoped,  not  received  too 
prominent  consideration,  for  it  performs  a  very  important  parC 
in  enabling  pupils  to  read  correctly  and  intelligently. 


VUKFACE. 

The  Rules  of  Syntax  are  the  same  as  tliose  given  in  the  large 
Grammar,  with  the  following  exceptions:-  One  Rule  (Rule  7, 
A  &  P.  G.)  affecting  the  Possessive,  is  embraced  in  the  remarks 
on  Rule  6,  and  portions  of  the  remarks  on  Rule  11  of  the  large 
Grammar,  are  included  in  the  Rule  relating  to  the  Verb.  In 
giving  the  number  of  the  Rule,  in  the  schemes  for  parsing,  it 
is  not  intended  that  merely  the  number  of  the  Rule  shall  be 
given,  but  the  Rule  itself ;  thus  the  difFerence  in  thenumbermg 
of  the  Rules  will,  practically,  have  no  ill  efifect. 

Neither  Prosody,  nor  Punctuation,  nor  Composition,  has  been 
referred  to  in  this  treatise,  otherwise  the  work  would  have  !ost 
its  character  of  an  Elementary  Grammar.  The  last  two  subject* 
may  safely  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Teacher,  who  can  direct 
the  pupils  most  advantageously  in  both  of  them  when  the  classes 
are  writing  to  Dictation. 

No  exercises  in  False  Syntax  have  been  inserted-the  reason 
is  explained  in  the  Preface  to  the  large  Grammar.  No  Usts  of 
Adverbs,  Prepositions,  &c  ,  have  been  given,  because  it  has  been 
deemed  better  to  allow  the  pupils  to  find  these  out  for  them- 
selves,  by  carefully  observing  what  duty  they  do  in  their  re- 
8pective  sentences.  In  this  way  the  pupil  will  not  have  his 
memory  burdened  with  a  useless  list  of  meaningless  words. 

Prefixed  to  the  Grammar  proper  will  be  found  a  very  elemen- 
tary  treatise,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  render  the  study  more 
congenial  to  the  younger  pupils,  and  enable  them  to  take  up  the 
Introductory  with  more  profit  and  pleasure ;  while  it  may,  at 
.     the  .^-me  time,  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  simple  language  in  w 
children  may  be  taught  Grammar.      The  order  in  which 
various  rlasses  of  words  are  treated,  differs  from  that 
given.     It  seem«  to  be  the  more  natural  plan  to  consider  the 
various  Kinds  of  words  in  the  order  of  their  importance.     It  i8 
therefore  suggested,  that  a  simUar  method  be  adopted  m  eon- 
•idering  the  Parts  of  Speech  in  the  Introductory  Grammar. 
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FIEST  STEPS  IN  GKAMMAU. 


1.  The  whole  of  our  language  is  made  up  of  words-  thew 
words  are,  in  their  turn,  made  up  of  letters,  and  each  of  these 
levterc  has  its  own  sound. 

Z.  The  twenty-six  letters  of  our  Alphabet  are  of  two  kinds. 
V'^wels.and  Consonants. 

1.  The  vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  w  and  y,  except  at  the 
bt  ginning  of  a  word  or  syllable. 

1  The  consonants,  nineteen  in  number,  ate  the  remaining 
ler.ter8,-viz.,  b,  c,  d,  f.  g,  h,  j,  k,  1,  m.  n,  p,  q,  r,  S,  t,  v,  x  z. 
Ax,  the  begintiing  of  a  word  or  syllable  w  and  y  are  consonants. 

►Questions  -Of  what  is  our  language  mJe  up?  Of  what  are  words  com. 
po!r"  What  is  B.id  al.out  the  sound  of  ea.-h  letter?  What  are  the  two 
dl^  Isions  of  letters?    Name  the  vowels.     Name  the  consonants. 

Exercise—l.  Tell  how  many  rowels  and  how  many  conso- 
ntf  nts  there  are  i  a  the  following  words :  - 

Toronto.  Kingston,  Ottawa,  violence,  intemperance,  senate 
cousonant,  vowel,  condition,  toothache,  mterjection. 

2  Tell  in  which  of  the  following  words  w  and  y  are  consonants, 
ani  ^n'w^ch  they  are  vowels : --FeHowWy,  w^^^^^^^^^ 
sowing,  yew,  mow,  mowmg,  cow,  sky,  youth,  glory,  dye,  yei 
low,  wind. 

5.  In  learning  grammar  we  must  remember  that  we  are  learn- 
ing  all  about  words. 

6.  Words  are  the  material  out  of  which  we  form  sentences, 
just  as  the  mason  or  the  bricklayer  builds  a  house  out  of  stomis 
or  bricks,  by  joining  them  together. 

7.  Now  in  making  our  sentences  we  find  that  there  are  differ- 
ent  kinds  of  words,  and  that  each  kind  has  its  own  work  to  do. 
?:tie8e  words  we  join  together  to  iorm  sentences. 
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8.  Let  us,  therefore,  before  ^oing  any  farther,  look  at  two 
kinds  of  words,  which  are  most  frequently  met  with. 

9.  If  we  wish  to  say  aoniethiii"^  al)()ut  some  person  or  thing. 

We  are  ol)lige(l  to  name  tiiat  peiaoii  or   iiing.     For  example,  we 

say  CliaticH  or  home,   therot\)r''  the  word  (J/inrtcs  or  the  word 

horse  is  a  name      This  j^ives  us  the  lir.^t  kiii<l  of  word. 

Questions.— WliL)!  we  arc  leiu-iiinj,'  ;;ramiiiar,  \vh;it  are  we  learning  about? 
Out  of  what  niiiteriii'  ^-h  ii  ntmu-es  iiijuli!?  lu  what  may  these  w(»rti.s  Iwciiin- 
pared?  \iv  all  woids  oft':"  s;iiiie  kin  I  ?  Do  they  all  pcribnu  theaame  duty? 
What  is  the  use  of  the  first,  ':-A  of  wor  1  ? 

Exorcise. — Name  six  tliiuj^s  iu  the  achool-room. 

oil  a  hreakfast  table, 
v.fied  iu  a  garden. 
,,  ,,  that  grow 

Name  six  kiuds  ot  itwM, 
Give  six  naui.s  ol  pn-sous. 

10.  Besides  uamiug  (JliarleK  or  hor.'ic,  we  desire  to  say  some- 
thing about  them.  For  example,  if  we  say  Charles  hUujh,  or  The 
horse  runs,  we  bave  told  something  about  them,  aud  thus  have 
made  use  of  a  telling  word. 

11.  The  uniting  or  joining  of  these  two  kinds  of  words  gives 
us  the  simplest  form  of  a  sentence,  wliich  thus  consists  of  a 
naming  word^md  a  telling  word. 

12.  We  thus  see  that  every  sentence— i.  e.,  statement  of  a  fact 
—consists  of  two  parts,  viz.,  the  noun,  or  naming  part,  and  the 
verb,  or  telling  part. 

13.  Now,  if  we  had  no  other  kinds  of  worcls,  there  would  1h» 
very  little  variety  in  our  sentences,  aud  our  expressions  would, 
be  very  clumsy. 

14.  Our  1  n)gua,i;e,  however,  h>s  a  variety  of  words,  each  one 
of  which  h.is  its  own  peculiar  duty. 

15.  We  will  now  take  our  first  sentence  and  see  how  it  can. 

by  the  aid  of  other  words,  be  made  to  express  a  good  deal  more 

than  the  two  original  words  indicate. 

1  2 

(1. )  Charles  sings. 

Here  we  have  tico  kinds  of  words. 

1  2       3         :J  1  *■= 

(2.)  Charles  sings  a  favorite  song. 

Here  we  have  three  kinds  of  worda. 


I 


.,k. 


1  2        8  3  1  4 

(8.)  Charles  sings  a  favonte  song  sweetly. 
Here  we  have /our  kinds  of  words. 

1  2       3!^  14  4  8      .7 

(4.)    Charles    sings   a  favorite   song  very    sweetly   for    ni* 

1  0.1 

mother  iiiul  sister. 

Here  we  have  Me.iyii  kinds  of  words. 

.)        3  '1  I  4  4  6        7 

(5.)    Cluirles    sings   a  favorite    so ng^  very  ^sweetly    for    hii 

mother  and  sister.      They  think  him,  and  say,  Oh  1 

4  4  2 

how  sweetly  snng. 
Here  we  have  eight  kinds  of  words. 
16    Thns  we  iind  that  we  can  use  eight  different  kinds  of 
words  in  making  up  sentences.     The  eighth  does  not  occur  «, 
frequently  as  the  others. 

ft«e.Uon..-Whtt  is  the  c^ity  of  the  next  ^^V*"^'^"^.;*^"'^,.^!";!  "J  ""[J,' 
.What  cl,.M9  tl»e  union  of  these  two  kinds  .f  words  g.v.  us !  .).  v.  hat  do  .  the 
BiruDlest  kind  of  a  sc-nton.-c  consist?  Wl>at  do  w.  call  the  two  parts  ot  a 
sS  What  would  be  the  .vsu.t  if  w.  had  no  ether  than  the-  two  kiud. 

of  wore  .      How  many  ditferout  kinds  of  words  are  there? 

Exercise  -Form  three  sentencoR  telling  what  a  horse  can  do. 

Form  three  sentences  telling  wlint  a  ynovke!/  can  do. 

Form  three  sentences  telling  what  a  niovse  f'^^^?-^ 

Form  three  sentences  with  doj,  cat,  mew,  bird,  for  the  noun 

^"^FDrm  three  bcntences  with  jumps,  sivgr,  rvns,  leaps,  for  the 
rerb  part. 

17.  Let  us  now  look  at  these  diffeient  kinds  of  words  and 
see  what  name  is  appropriate  to  each  one,  and  v  hy  it  has  that 
particular  name. 


THE  NOTJN. 
A  Noiin  is  a  name. 

18    As  a  noun  is  a  name,  or  a  name  is  a  noun,  therefore  the 
word  Cliarles  is  a  noun,  because  it  is  a  name :  the  word  horse  it 
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II  noun,  becaiise  it  is  a  name ;  lue  word  fun  is  a  noun,  beeauM 
it  is  a  name. 

aJ.  Hence  every  name  is  a  noun. 

(lue«tion«.— What  i.s  a  Noini  ?  What  is  a  name?  Why  is  the  word  'Charles* 
a  noun?  the  word  'hoi-He?'  the  word  'fun?' 

Exercise.— 1.  Select  the  nouns  from  among  the  following 
words :  — 

John,  for,  wisely,  hand,  house,  hoe,  and,  or,  'btit,  axe,  sell, 
peach,  cherry,  Toronto,  large,  when,  cat,  river,  hird,  if,  since, 
goodness,  bravery,  bad,  large,  down.  John  has  an  old  hat  and 
a  new  cap.  The^cow  has  a  white  calf.  The  tiees  are  full  of 
leaves.  The  lamp  gives  more  light  than  the  candle.  Peter's 
boat  is  in  the  water. 

U.  Put  a  roun  in  each  of  the  following  blan'<:  spaces :  — 

She  has  a  new .    knows  his  lessors.    I  saw- 

My is  better  than  your .     This  is  a  led 


The 


-is  a  very  long  river, 
-can  jump  farther  than- 


-is  the  capital  of  Ontario. 
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THE  VERB. 
A  Verb  is  a  telling  word. 

20.  Lei  us  look  at  tliis  verse,  and  then  we  shall,  see  what  il 
meant  by  the  definition:  — 

In  the  barn  a  I'ttle  mousie 

f.Voi  to  and  fro; 
For  >*\h;  heard  the  kitty  coining, 

Long  time  ai;o. 

21.  Here  we  find  two  words  which  tell  us  something  about 
the  'mousie.'  These  two  words  are  ran  and  heard ,  now,  be- 
cause they  tell  us  something,  they  are  called  verbs, 

ftuestions  — What  Ib  a  Verh?  Wliat  is  a  tellinf?  word?  How  many  verbs 
tre  therrt  in  the  little  vorsu ?    Whicli  ar<i  tliey?    Wliy  are  tliey  verbs? 

Exercise. — 1.  Sek?t  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences. 

2.  Why  are  they  verbs  ? 

James  runs.  The  bird  flies.  Men  die.  The  man  teaches. 
The  child  cries.  The  bottle  contains  ?nk.  John  caught  a  fish. 
He  has  seen  the  elephant.  The  cow  eats  fresh  grass.  The  dog 
lost  his  master.     George  play.-s.     Does  George  ploy?    The  horse 
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ghllops  through  the  woods.     The  boys  learn  thair  lessons.     Th» 
■i\n  shines  bright. 

3.   Put  a  verb  in  each  of  the  blank  spaces. 

Benjaniin to  town.     James a  letter      "En>ily-— "^^^ 

lx>ok.     The  letter by  John.     Thomas down  on  the  bed 

The  girls their  lessons.      The  boat up  the^  river 

deer down  the  hill.     Susan a  good  girl 

The  tree bv  the  wind.      Julia diligently 


The 

I a  book. 

Fannie > 


home.     Tht  bird- 


its  nest.     Flowers ^y  the  gardener. 


THE  ADJECTIVE. 

An  Adjective  is  a  noviu-markiiig  word. 

22.  Let  us  write  a  sentence  containing  a  word  of  this  kind, 
and  then  apply  the  definition: -Charles  killed  the  large  block 

dog. 

23.  Here  we  are  told  that  'Charles  killed  a  dog,'  and  that  it 
vas  a  particular  dog.  'Ibis  dog  is  distinguished  from  other 
dogs  by  being  black  and  large 

24.  These  two  wouls  mark  the  dog,  and  are,  therefore,  called 
a/ Ijectives  or  noun-marking  Movds. 

25.  Besides  these   two  words,    there  is  another  little"  word 

V  hich  points  out  the  pariiaihr  1  lack  dog.     This  is  the  little 

V  ord  ///f,  which  res^'inbles.   in  use,  the  \ti^'  on  a  tinger-post, 
and  has  the  force  of  an  ad,;ectivG. 

26.  The  word  an  or  a  has  also  the  force  of  an  adjective. 

27.  In  the  language  of  grannnar,  an  adjective  is  said  to 
qualify. 

28.  We  may,  therefore,  use  this  definition : 

All  Adjective  is  a  qualifying  word. 

QueBtions  — Whnt  is  an  A.lioc-tiv.'?  What  is  a  i  oun-inai kin- word  called? 
GiA e,  an  oxnn.i>lf  <>f  an  a.iu'.,t,ve  a,..!  a  .loun.  Why  is  thai  wonl  an  ailjective T 
In  the  .'xample  pv.M>  wh  .-h  arc  th.  adi.!  tiv»s?  CouUl  yon  put  other  adjec- 
tives in  their  place?  What  is  thv  ns.-  of  'the'  in  a  sentence?  Wliat  are 
ad.iective9  i-aid  to  do  in  grammar?    Giv  e  annth'M-  dermition. 

Exercise. -1.   Select  the  adjectives  isj  tin-  fol]<>.wing  .«!entenoea : 

John  is  a  i:ood   boy.     Have  you   studied  that  long  lesson? 

Here  are  five"  little  lloys  and  six  girls.     Every  man  ban  8om« 
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banks  ^rttlf  L>T°-  1  '^"*  ^'""'^^"^  "^^^'  ^^«  l«^«ly  green 
fuJ!  ,  ^'!^*^^  ^\*^'"«  l^^e  i»ew  sweet  milk.  I  will  inve  vou 
this  large  npe  yellow  peach.  ®        ^"'^ 

nouns'^:-''  ^'^  ^PP^^P"^^^  adjective  to  each  of  the  -foLowing 

Man,   table    hat,   hand,    knife,  pen,   boy,   girl,   cow    horse 
bidleta,  box,  shoes,  sun,  moon,  stars,  leaf,  picture,  strlarn         ' 
3.  Join  a  noun  to  each  of  the  following  adjectives  :  — 
Good,  bad,  fat,  fair,  this,  that,  happy,  every,  rich  hitrh  low 
poor,  lazy,  taU,  short,  strong,  weak,  red.         ^  '    ^  '        '. 


THE   ADVERB. 

The  Adverb  is  a  verb-marking  word. 

29.  Like  the  adjective,  this  is  also  a  marking  word. 

30.  It  is  most  frixpiently  used  to  mark  a  verb. 

_  31  It  is  found  also, with  adjectives  and  other  adverbs  It 
la,  therefore,  an  adjective -marking,  and  an  adverb-mejkinir 
word  as  well. 

32.  It  telU  us  when,  where,  how,  or  why,  a  thing  is  done. 

33.  To  shew  that  it  is  a  verb-mark-n^  word  let  us  look  at  this 
sentence:  Mary  sings  ,nreetl,j.  -  Here  we  are  not  only  told  that 
♦Mary  sings,'  hut  we  are  also  told  how  she  sings;  the  word 
*8tve€tl!/:  therefore,  mai.iii  the  word  '  sUxjs;  wliich°is  a  verb. 

34.  That  it  nnrks  an  adjective  may  bo  soen  in  this  sentence; 
-Father  ga.  e  me  a  rr'n,  beautiful  book.  -Here  we  see  not  ouly 
that  the  book  is  ^hoautlfai:  b.,t,  the  word  '^rn/' marks  the 
degree  ot  be  uity :  thus  we  see  that  an  adverb  is  also  an  adjec- 
tive-marking word. 

35  Another  example  will  shew  that  if-  ..lao  marks  another 
adverJ).  In  the  example  (Sec.  33)  we  were  toM  that  '  xMary 
iimg^  sweetly:  but  the  degree  of  sweetness  m.>v  be  marked  by 
uome  such  adverb  as  ^v,-r,f  or  ^rather:  so  that  we  find  an 
adverb  marks  also  another  adverb. 

3G.   In  tlje  language  of  Gramm.r,  an  adverb  is  s  .id  to  modify. 
— ».  e.,  to  change. 

""v.   --ivic^iuic,  u.-sc  LUIS  henniriou  of  tlie  word? 

An  Adverb  is  a  modifying  word. 
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^ueations.— What  is  an  Adverb  ?  What  kind  of  word  does  it  most  freqiientl> 
tiivJ-k?  Witli  what  otlier  kimls  of  words  is  it  Itnuul?  What  does  an  adverb 
Cell  us  respecting  any  thing?  lii  the  senteme  'Tlie  horse  ran  away,'  which 
Vi  rrd  is  the  adverb?  How  do  you  Uiu>w  it  is  an  adverb?  Wliich  is  tlie  ad- 
ve.-b  in  tliis  sentence,  'Harry  is  very  lond  of  camly?'  How  do  you  know? 
rick  out  tlie  aiUerlis  in  !h:s  scnl(  nt'c,  i  i'ln  baiUcd  so  lond  that  lie  wokfl 
the  baby.'  Why  are  tiny  aitverUsr  Wliat  Uots  'm  juodify'  mean?  Give 
auotlier  delinitiou  fur  an  adverl). 

Exercise.  —1.   Select  the  adverbs  in  the  following  sentences  :  — 

2.  Tell  why  they  are  acl verbs. 

Charlie  le  .rns  qiiirkly.  llie  dog  lit  the  boy  ladly.  Boja 
ftoinetinies  play  very  ioiij,hly.  >dn.e  diiyain  winter  are  exceed- 
ingly cold.  ISee  how  i;ieely  my  top  spin^;.  Walter  skates  well. 
Lu  crosse  is  e.tsiiy  ]>layed.  I'anny  writes  very  (quickly  and 
i'egularl3\     Mary  sits  |_raeefiilly. 

3.  Insert  an  adverl)  in  eaci»  blank  space. 

I  am tired       The  liorse  trotted .      Tray  is  a old 

dog.      He  behaved ,      J;mies  writes .      The  'vind  was 

-■—high,   and  the  sea rou^h.     Go  and  sit .     Read  your 

l»i8Son .      He  spoke  iu a  '  udjtone.     He  spoke  in 

»->  — low  tone. 


THE   PEEPOSITION. 

The  Preposition  is  a  joining  word. 

SS.  We  will  take  a  s'.iort  sent, -nee,  and  h)ok  into  the  words  ol 
T»hich  it  is  made  up.  — '  (.-haries  h:t  James  with  a  stoi\e.' 

39.  In  this  sentence  we  luut?  three  r.ames,  or  nouns,  one  tell- 
ing word,  or  verb,  one  i.oun  marking  \\^a^d,  or  adjective,  and 
one  which  joins  the  verb  /. /.  to  the  i  oiiti  .stutie. 

40.  We  notice  tliut  its  use  is  to  join  th.  se  two  words,  and  that 
it  is  placed  before  the  w(»rd  .sfone. 

41.  Hence  we  see  tl)at  a  Pnp'.sitinii  joins  words. 

(lue»tio".8.  — What  is  a  l'i(|iii.s:tinn  ?  uive  nu  ixamiie.  What  is  its  use? 
Wliere  is  it  jilacei'  ?  , 

Exercise.-  1.  Select  the  prepositions  iu  the  following  sen- 
tences :  — 

The  horse  ran  down  the  street.  I  laid  it  on  the  t-ible.  The 
book  lies  under  the  chair.  Th.  meadow  is  behind  the  barn. 
He  shot  an  arrow  through  the  a]iple  Monkeys  can  climb  up 
ireeB.  v^'nariic  nus  ;i  Kiiiiu  -.vUu  : 
Lid  home  to  school  in  ten  minutes. 
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2,  Place  prepositions  in  the  blank  spaces:— 

I  set  it the  table.     1  cut  my  tinger a  knife.     Geor^ 

jumped the  fence,  and  Frank  crawled a  hole.     He  put 

the  money his  purse,  but  lost  it his  pocket.     He 

struck  the  boy the  head a  strap.     He  has  just  returned 

England the  steamer 


THE  CONJUNCTION. 
The  Conjunction  is  a  sentence-joining  word. 

42.  This  word  is  also  a  joining  word,  but  ft  does  not  join 
simple  words,  but  statements  of  facts,— i.  «.,  sentences. 

43.  One  or  two  examples  will  illustrate  the  meaning  of  f*\rt 
definition.— John  struck  Harry  and  made  him  cry.  The  dog 
will  bite  you,  if  yon  teaze  him. 

44.  In  the  first  example  there  are  two  statements  mad**- 
therefore,  there  are  two  sentences.  The  first  sentence  is— 'John 
struck  Harry  ;'  the  second  one  is  -*John  made  him  cry.'  They 
are  joined  by  the  word  and;  this  word  is,  therefore,  a  conjui^D- 
tion. 

45.  In  the  second  example  also  there  are  two  sentences.  — 
'The  dog  will  bite  you'— and— 'If  you  teaze  him' — and  these 
sentences  are  joined  by  the  word  «/,  which  thus  becomes  a  con- 
junction. 

46  We  thus  see  that  the  use  of  this  kind  of  word  is  to  join 
sentences. 

Questions.— What  is  a  Conjunction?  How  (\ne.A  it  differ  from  the  preposi- 
tion? Give  an  exainj)le  contniiiing  a  conjiuictiun.  Naiiiti  the  conjunt'tion? 
How  do  you  know  it  is  a  conjunction?  Whaf  doss  your  example  teacli  you 
about  conjunctions? 

Exercise —Select  the  conjunctions  in  the  following  sen- 
tences:— 

I  rode,  but  Peter  walked  Come  and  see  me  to-morrow. 
He  fell  on  the  ice  and  cut  his  face.  He  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  though  he  is  ten  years  old.  He  was  so  cold  that  h  i 
teeth  chattered.  Though  he  was  poor  he  was  much  respected. 
Henry  and  John  survived  their  father.  The  boat  upset  and 
iiiey  were  ;Ul  drowned.  If  you  study  hard,  you  will  surely 
succeed.     I  am  sure  he  will  get  a  prize*  if  he  work  diligently. 
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THE  PBONOXIN. 

The  Pronoun  Ib  a  word  used  instead  of  a  norm. 

47.  We  could  tell  a  story  or  keep  up  a  conversation  by  meanf 
©f  the  six  kinds  of  wortls  of  which  we  have  been  reading,  but 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  name,  or  noun,  would  be  tire- 
some, and  would,  ac  the  same  time,  make  our  sentences  appear 
stiff  and  awkv  ard 

48.  In  order,  then,  to  avoid  this,  we  have  a  kind  of  word 
which  we  very  o(ten  use  for,  or  instead  of  a  noun ;  and  hence 
its  name  Pronoun,  i.  e. ,  For-name. 

49.  The  good  of  having  such  a,  useful  little  word  may  be 
shewn  by  an  example  or  two. 

60..  If  we  were  to  say— 'Stella  fell  and  broke  Stella's  doll;' 
or,  *  John  cut  John's  'higer  with  John's  knife,'— either  sentence 
woiJd  be  very  clumsy. 

61.  Now,  if  in  the  first  sentence  we  write  her  instead  of 
Stella*  Sf  and  in  the  second  his  instead  of  Join's,  see  how  much 
more  smoothly  the  sentences  will  read :  Stella  fell  and  broke  her 
doll.     John  cut  his  finger  with  his  knife. 

62.  Now,  because  these  words  have  beer  used  for  the  nouns, 
they  are  called  Pronouns. 

Questions.  —\^  hat  is  a  ProiionTi  ?  Ts  this  kind  of  worrl  absolutely  neressary  ? 
Why  not?  Wfmt  would  l)e  the  lesiiit  if  wi-  had  no  piououns?  Wliem  e  does 
it  get  its  name  ?    Give  an    maniple  shewinj,'  tie  use  of  this  kind  of  word? 

Exercise. — 1    Select  the  ])ronouns  m  the  following  sentences. 

2.  Instead  of  the  pronouns,  Mrite  the  nouns  for  which  they 
stand. 

James  brought  his  book  and  lent  it  to  Mary,  and  she  read  it. 
She  was  much  pleased  with  it,  .lud  thanked  her  brother  for 
having  lent  it  to  her.  George  studi'^s  well ;  he  learns  fast,  and 
he  will  excel.  Thomas  is  a  good  boy;  he  obeys  his  father  and 
mother  cheerfully,  whtn  they  wish  him  to  do  anything  for  them. 

S.  Write  the  proper  pronouns  instead  of  the  nouns. 
George  found  the  squirrel  lying  under  a  tree  with  the  squirrel's 
leg  broken.     George  took  the  squirrel  home,  and  the  squirrel's 

breorge  wherever  George  went. 


THE  INTEEJEOTION. 

The  Inter]!  iction  is  a  sound  or  a  word  tised  only 

as  a  sound. 

63.  This  kind  of  word  is  not  so  frequently  met  with  as  tha 
others. 

84.  It  is  entirely  different  from  any  of  the  others,  and  expresses 
some  feeling  or  emotion  of  the  mind. 

55.  If  we  feel  2*ain  w*'  exclaim,  'Oh!'  if  we  feel  grief,  we  say, 
*Ah!'  'Alas!'  if  we  are  glad  to  see  a  person,  we  say,  •Welcome  I' 
or  'Hail!' 

66.  Now  all  these  are  Interjections. 

auestions.— What  is  an  Interjection?  Does  it  occur  as  frequently  as  t!N» 
other  kinds  of  wortU  ?  Wliut  does  it  express  ?  What  feeling  gives  rise  to  t)^ 
Interjection  Oh?  to  Ah?  to  Alas?  to  WeI(!onie?  to  Hail? 

Exercise.— 1.  Select  the  interjections  in  the  following  sen- 
tences:— 

Holloo !  John,  what  are  you  doing  with  my  book  ?  Hush ! 
do  not  disturb  the  baby.  Welcome  I  my  friend.  Bravo!  he 
not  af mid.  Ship,  Ahoy!  where  are  you  from?  Hurrah!  t)>«e 
victory  is  won. 

2.  Put  interjections  in  the  blank  spaces. 

He  is  gone  and how  wretched  I  am.     —my  friend i, 

how  misercible  must  that  man  be !  deliverer  of  thy  coun- 
try!      my   friends! we  are  going  to  have  a  holiday 

to-morrow. 

57.  The  different  kinds  of  words  are  called  in  Grammar, 
Farts  of  Speech. 

Queatirni.— What  are  these  different  kinds  of  words  caUed  m  Grammarf 
Name  the  parts  of  Speech.     Give  the  definition  of  each. 

Exercise. — 1,  In  the  following  sentences  select  the  different 
parts  of  speech. 

2.  Tell  why  the  words  belong  to  those  particular  Parts  of 
Speech. 

An  old  man  went  one  day  to  market.  A  mouse  was  caught 
in  a  trap,  and  then  thrown  to  the  cat.     A  good  shepherd  takes 
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and  fond  of  the  water.     The  Atlantic  Ocean  separates  Amerioft 
from  Europe. 
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HOW  WORDS  ABE  USED. 

68.  As  the  same  man  may  carry  on  two  or  three  different 
trades,  so  words  may  have  two  or  three  different  uses, — i.  e., 
may  belong  to  tM'o  or  three  different  clasees. 

59.  This  may  be  better  explained  by  means  of  an  example. 
The  word  round,  lor  instance,  may  be— 

(1. )  A  noun ;  as,  A  round  of  beef. 

(2.)  An  adjective;  as,  A  round  table. 

(8. )  A  verb ;  as,  He  tried  to  round  the  point. 

(4.)  A  preposition;  as,  He  ran  round  the  yard. 

(5.)  An  adverb;  as,  The  earth  turns  round. 

60.  We  thus  see  that  we  cannot  tell  to  what  class  the  word 
belongs,  until  we  know  its  use. 

61.  We  have  no  difficulty,  however,  in  finding  the  class,  the 
moment  we  know  the  use  of  tlie  word.  In  order  to  help  us  in 
classifying  words,  we  may  ask  the  following  questions:  — 

1.  Is  this  word  u^sed  as  a  Name  ?     If  it  is,  it  is  a  Noun. 

2.  Is  this  word  used  as  a  Telling  word?  If  it  is,  it  is  a 
Verb. 

3.  Is  this  word  used  as  a  Noun-marking  word?  If  it  is,  it 
is  an  Adjeci'ive. 

4.  Is  this  word  nsed  as  a  Modifying  m-^ord?  If  it  is,  it  is  an 
Adverb; 

5.  Is  this  word  used  as  a  Word-coNnecting  word?  If  it  is, 
it  is  a  Preposition. 

6.  Is  this  M'ord  used  as  a  Sentence-connecting  word?-  If 
it  is,  it  is  a  Conjunction 

7.  Is  this  word  used  instead  op  a  noun?  If  it  is,  it  is  a 
Pronoun. 

8.  Is  this  word  used  as  Expressive  of  some  feeling?  If  it 
is,  it  is  an  Interjection. 

ftuestions.— Cnn  the  same  word  belong  to  different  classes?  How  would 
yo^  illustrate  your  answer?  What  must  we  know  about  a  word  before  wo 
can  deterniiue  its  class?  How  may  a  Noun  l>e  determined?  A  Verb?  An 
Adjective?  An  Adverb?  A  rrepositiou?  A  Conjunction?  A  Pronoun? 
An  Interjection? 

EzerciBe.—  In  the  following  sentences  assign  the  words  to  their 
proper  ciaaies: — 
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TJe  race  horse,  Eclipse,  won  the  race.  Love  is  the  fulfillinB 
6f  the  Law,  therefore  we  shonia  love  onr  enemies.  He  remained 
^it  an  hour.  None  hut  the  industrious  are  sure  of  success. 
Have  yon  seen  the  square  block  of  niarlJe  on  the  public  square? 
Point  out  on  the  map  a  cape,  or  point.  Tliat  boy  that  said  that, 
kne^v  that  he  was  telhng  an  untruth  The  dog  began  to  bark 
at  the  squirrel,  as  he  gnawed  the  bark  out  of  which  we  intended 
to  make  a  bark  canoe.  Have  you  ever  looked  out  of  a  bay 
wmdow,  over  a  bay,  and  heard  a  dog  bay  at  the  moon?  The 
boyp  are  playing  on  the  green,  near  the  house  with  the  green 
trerandah.     We  must  plough  deep  in  tx.e  deep  ciay. 


CHANGES  IN  WORDS, 

62.  Words  do  not  always  remain  the  same,  but  they  underwo 
certain  changes.  These  changes  are  termed  in  Grammar  Ivi- 
flections. 

63  This  change  generally  takes  place  at  the  end  of  tlie  woril 
Sometimes  it  is  made  in  the  miadie. 

64.  The  kinds  of  words  that  can  be  changed  are  nouns,  vetlm 
a4jective8,  adverbs,  and  pronouns;  the  others,  of  course,  cannp«» 
be  changed. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  NOUN. 
Gender. 

66.  The  first  change  to  be  noticed  is  that  called  Gender. 

66.  By  means  of  this  inflection  we  can  toll  to  what  sex  the 
person  or  thing  belongs,  of  which  the  noun  is  the  name. 

67.  For  instance,  the  names  of  males  are  Masculine ;  as,  Man. 
The  names  of  females  are  Feminine;  as,  Woman.  The  names 
•)f  those  things  which  are  neither  male  nor  female,  are  Neuter, 
4.  e.,  neither  masculine  nor  feminine;  as,  Tree. 

QuettionB.— Give  tho  grammatical  name  for  the  chang<  s  that  oeitain  wor  is 
undergo  Where  dots  the  change  generally  take  place  ?  What  kind.s  of  words 
can  l>e  inflecte<l?  What  ones  are  uninfl»oted?  What  is  the  first  change 
called?  What  is  Gender?  Of  what  use  i.s  tliis  inflection?  Of  what  gender 
-r«  tne  «iiue»  of  uiales  ?  Of  females  ?  Of  those  things  that  are  neither  rnal* 
AorftouU*? 
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Number. 

68.  The  next  change  that  we  shall  notice  is  that  called 
Nmnber. 

69.  If  we  are  speaking,  for  instance,  of  one  person  or  thing, 
we  use  what  is  called  the  singular  number;  as,  Boy. 

70.  As  soon  as  we  mention  the  names  of  more  than  one,  we 
use  the  plural  number;  as,  Boys 

71.  The  plural  generally  ends  in  *s;'  as,  Books.  Sometimes 
it  ends  in  'es ;'  *  as,  Churches,  foxes,  ladies,  knives,  heroes,  &c. ; 
sometimes  in  '  en ; '  as.  Children.  Sometimes  we  rind  a  dilFerent 
word ;  as.  Geese,  teeth,  mice,  &c. 

Questions. —What  is  the  next  change  that  the  noun  undergoes?  What  is 
Number?  What  is  meant  by  the  singular  number?  Wliut  by  the  plural 
number?  Give  examples.  In  what  letter  does  the  plural  generally  end?  Are 
there  any  otlier  terminafcious  ?  Can  any  one  Rule  be  given  for  forming  the 
plural  ?    Prove  this  by  examples. 

Exercise. —What  is  the  number  of  the  following  nouns,  and 
^hy?— 

Man,  child,  hero,  horse,  books,  apples,  men,  loaf,  muJSFs,  goosei 
grovo,  brushes,  watches,  picture,  table,  pen,  bottles,  knife,  fifef» 
gult,  lamp,  yard,  fox,  geese,  mice,  tooth,  church. 

Case. 

72.  This  ia  the  last  change  that  the  noun  undergoes. 

73.  This  inflection  tells  us  the  condition  in  which  a  noun  is 
with  respect  to  some  other  word  in  the  same  sentence. 

74.  The  noun  has  three  cases:  the  nominative,  the possessiv*, 
and  the  objective. 

75.  The  Nominative  c:\s(*  is  tliat  about  which  an  assertion  is 
made;  as,  John  sings  Here  un  assertion  is  made  about  John, 
therefore  the  noun  John  is  in  the  nominative. 

76.  The  Possessive  case  is  used  to  rtenote  the  relation  of  pro- 
perty. For  instance,  if  we  wish  to  say  that  a  book  belongs  to 
John,  we  say  that  it  is  John's  book.  The  noun  'John's '  is  said 
to  be  in  the  Possessive. 


*  Tliere  is  no  one  Rule  for  the  formation  of  the  plural,  fot^  though  the  singu- 


jar  nuiiiucr  oi  ■vvisruf)  uiuy  cir.i  \n  ti;c  S.^ilii-  icLiCr  ux  iriLciB,  i:  u-jTin  siw  i-,^-:ivtt 
that  the  plurals  are  spelled  in  the  same  way;  fOx-  example,  Monarchs,  oxan, 
days,  lafei,  strifes,  gulfs,  fifes,  muffs,  folios,  ka. 


77.  In  the  singular  number  this  case  is  known  by  an  apo* 
trophe  and  's'*  added  to  the  nominative;  as,  John's.  In  ch«i 
phiral  the  apostrophe  is  placed  after  the  's;'  as,  Ladies'. 

78.  The  Objective  case  folloM's  a  certain  kind  of  Verb,  (Sec. 
116,)  and  jilso  a  Preposition;  as,  He  struck  John  with  s,  stick. 
Here  both  nouns,  'John'  and  'stick,'  are  in  the  Objective. 

ftuestions.— What  is  the  hist  change?  What  does  this  change  toll  Us? 
How  many  cases  liave  nouns?  What  is  tlie  Nominative  (tase?  What  does 
the  Possessive  denote?  How  is  this  case  known  in  the  singular?  How  in 
the  plural  ?    How  is  the  Objective  case  known  ?    What  is  meant  hy  a  '  sign  ?• 

Exercise.— 1.  Tell  the  case  of  the  nouns  in  the  following  ex- 
amples. 

2.  Write  the  Possessive,  Singular  and  Plural. 

The  dog  bit  the  sheep.  John  struck  Harry.  Mary's  doll  is 
very  pretty.  The  lion's  mane  is  very  long.  Bob  ate  t*-o 
apples  and  four  peaches.  He  hit  the  horse  with  a  stick.  Tkio 
hen  laid  six  eggs.     The  frost  killed  the  flowers. 


CHANGE  IN   THE  ADJECTIVE. 
Comparison. 

79.  The  only  change  thiit  the  Adjective  undergoes  is  that  «l 
Degree. 

80.  The  word  degree  uivans  a  step. 

81.  By  means  of  this  clhaige  we  pass  from  one  form  of  an 
adjective  to  another. 

82.  We  may  illustrate  this  inflection  by  means  of  an  example :  — 
One  day  of  a  week  may  be  cold:  in  this  form  the  adjective  is 
said  to  be  in  the  Positive  degree ;  the  next  <lay  may  be  cohler, 
this  gives  us  the  Comparative  degree  ;  the  thin!  day  may  be  the 
coldest,  and  this  gives  us  the  Superlative,  or  highest  degree. 

88.  In  many  adjectives  this  change  is  effected  by  adding  er 
and  est  to  the  Positive  uhil'^  in  others  it  is  made  by  prefixing 
more  and  most,  or  less  and  least 

•  This  is  called  its  si^^n.  a  word  whi(;h  will  be  often  met  with  in  grammar. 
Its  use  i.s  just  the  same  as  an  umbrella-juender's  or  a  boot-makor's  sign.  As 
their  signs  teil  us  what  we  may  tind  in  tltelr  shops,  so  the  signs  in  granunai 
point  out  partioular  chunges,  or  inflections. 
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O^esHonf.— How  miiTiy  fthnnges  does  the  Ad.jpotlve  undergo?  WTiat  ii 
this  <-'vingc  called  ?  Whiit  iii  the  etfect  of  this  change?  If  we  use  the  ad,jeo- 
tiv  its  simple  form,   what  name  is  given  to  the  Degree?    What,  if  \v« 

agceiiu  a  step  higher?  What,  when  we  have  readied  the  highest  step  ?  Ho»v 
ore  very  lu.uiy  adjectives  compared?  Is  there  b.'y  otlier  way  of  ccmparinif 
adjectives? 

Exeroiae.  — 1.  Compare  the  following  adjectives  by  adding  er 
and  est :  — 

High,  low,  ricbc  poor,  quick,  slow,  dull,  cold,  free,  brave, 
aniooth,  thin,  thick,  black,  white,  hot,  steep,  warm,  rough, 
tough,  i)old,  wise,  young. 

2.  Compare  the  followinj?  adjectives  by  means  of  more  and 
most,  less  an<l  least :  - 

Anxious,  f.ishionable,  handsome,  pleasinjr,  bene-'^olent,  cour- 
ageous, sensible,  temperate,  intelligent  beautiful,  amiable,  boun- 
tiful, grateful. 


CHANGES  IN   THE  VERB. 
Tense. 

84.  This  kind  of  word  has  several  (five)  changes,  or  infiections. 

85.  The  inflection,  of  which  we  shall  first  speak,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  time,  or  tense. 

8f.  It  corresponds  to  our  words  to-ifay,  yesterday,  and  /c 
morrow.  ■).  ' 

87.  The  first  tense  is  called  the  present,  which  tells  us  what 
is  taking  place  now;  as,  I  sing. 

88.  The  next  is  called  the  past,  and  it  tells  us  what  took  plac#! 
yesterday,  or  even  before  that ;  as,  I  wniked  a  mile  yesterday. 

89.  The  third  tense  is  called  the  future.  This  tense  tells  us 
of  something  that  is  going  to  take  place;  as,  I  will  see  you  to- 
morrow. 

90.  Very  many  verbs  form  their  past  tense  by  adding  *d'  or 
'  ed '  to  the  present.  I  f  the  verb  ends  in  *  e, '  the  letter  * d'  alo.ie 
is  added ;  as.  Prove,  proved. 

91.  The  future  is  formed  by  placing  'shaU'  or  '  wili*-  beiord 
the  verb. 
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The  inflection  of  Tense. 
Present.  Past. 

Singular.  I'lural.  Singular 


i.  I  move.  1.  We  move. 

2.  Thoumovest.  2.  Yon  move. 


Plural. 

1.  T  moved.  1.  We  moved. 

2  Thoumovcdst.2.  You  moved. 


3.  He  moves.      3.  They  move.  3.  He  moved.       3.  They  moved. 

Future. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  move.  1.  We  -.hall  or  will  move. 

2.  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  move.         2.  You  shall  or  will  move. 

3.  He  shall  or  will  move.  3.  They  shall  or  will  move. 

Questions. — How  many  inflections  has  tlie  Verb?  Wliioh  of  tlieae  are  w« 
going  to  consider  first?  WliaLdocs  'tense'  mean?  Whatdc'iB  'time'  mean? 
To  what  word.s  does  this  inllet^tion  correspond?  Wliat  is  the  first  tense 
called?  What  does  it  tell  us?  Give  an  example  of  tliis  tense.  What  is 
the  name  of  the  second  tense?  Wliat  does  it  tell  us?  Give  an  example. 
What  is  tlie  tliird  ten.se  called?  What  does  it  tell  us?  Give  an  exanip'e. 
How  is  the  past  tenso  fc^nud  in  m,iny  verbs?  How,  if  the  verb  ends  in 
'e?*  How  is  the  future  tornied?  Go  throngh  the  three  tenses  of  the  verb 
*to  move.' 

Exercise.  — 1.   Tn  the  following  sentences  select  the  tenses. 

2.  Tell  why  the  verhs  helonu  t»)  that  tense. 

James  runs.  John  will  stiuly  hi8  kssoii.  The  cat  killed  a 
mouse  John  caught  a  fisli.  1  st'e  a  liinl.  'i  lie  hottle  holds 
ink.  I  cut  my  linger  yesterday  and  it  Med  The  cow  cats 
fresh  grass.  William  rides  every  day  on  horseback.  He  jBode 
to  town  yesterd.iy.      I  shall  call. 

3.  WriLe  the  past  and  the  future  tense  of  the  following 
verbs: — 

Skate,  learn,  play,  hate,  laugh,  cont  in,  gallop,  burn,  remain, 
sharpen,  look,  push,  w.dt,  tumi)le,  love,  shove,  loosen,  tighten, 
smile,  remove.  M'alk. 

4.  Go  through  the  tenses  of  the  verbs  iu  Example  3,  accord- 
ing to  the  table. 

Person  and  Number. 

92.  Besides  this  inflection  of  time,  there  are  two  others  which 
depend  upon  the  nominative  in  the  sentence. 

98.  If  the  nominative  be  the  name  of  a  person  peaking,  it  «i 
Baid  t^  be  in  the  first  ]>ersnn.  nnd  the  verb  nu\st  agreo  with  it, 
>~-that  is,  it  nii'st  be  ot  the  same  person;  as,  1  talk. 
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W.  If  the  nominative  be  the  name  of  a  person  spoken  to,  it  1« 
■aid  to  be  in  the  second  person,  and  there  must  be  the  same 
agreement  between  the  verb  and  the  nominative;  as,  Thou 
talkvHt. 

95.  A  change  takes  place  in  the  spelling  of  the  verb,  f(>r 
though  we  cannot  say  'Thou  talk,'  we  can  say  'Thou  talkest.^ 

96.  If  the  nominative  be  the  name  of  a  person  or  thing  spoken 
Ot,  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  third  person,  and  the  ve^^  must  agree 
with  it.  Here,  too,  there  will  be  a  cliange  in  the  spelling  of  the 
verb ;  as,  He  talks. 

97.  The  nominativet  given  in  the  examples  are  all  of  the  singu- 
lar number,  and  tiie  verbs  agree  with  them.  We  shall  find  that 
there  is  the  same  agreement  between  the  verb  and  the  nomina- 
tive throughout  the  plural  number  also?  as,  We  talk,  you  talky 
they  talk. 

98.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  change  in  the  spelling 
of  the  verb,  when  the  nominatives  are  of  the  plural  number. 

99.  We  also  see  that  the  person  and  the  number  of  the  nomina« 
tive  determine  the  person  .'in;!  the  number  of  the  verb. 

100.  Hence  the  two  inflections  which  depend  upon  the  nomina- 
tive are  person  aiid  number. 

Questions. — How  many  inflections  of  the  verb  depend  upon  the  Nomina- 
tive? When  is  the  nominative  of  the  first  inTson?  What  do  you  mean  by 
tho  verb  agreeinw  with  it?  When  is  the  nominative  of  tlie  second  person? 
What  will  1)6  tiie  person  of  tlie  verb?  Wliy  must  a  change  be  mode  in  the 
stteliing  of  the  verb?  Wliat  is  meant  by  the  nominative  being  of  the  third 
^rson?  What  will  be  the  person  of  the  verb?  Is  this  agreement  confined 
to  the  singular  number?  Is  there  any  change  in  the  spelling  of  the  plural 
number  of  the  verb?  What  is  \t  that  detenniues  the  j^erson  and  the  number 
of  a  verb?    What  inflections  depend  upon  tlie  nominative  ? 

Exercise. — In  the  following  sentences  determine  the  person 
and  the  number  of  the  verbs: — 

Philip  studies.  The  music  charms.  George  went  to  town. 
Bain  falls  from  the  clouds.  The  vessel  sails  over  the  sea,  I 
saw  him  do  it.  You  are  mistaken  He  cut  his  finger.  All  the 
windows  in  the  house  are  open.  The  leaves  of  the  book  are 
torn.  The  frost,  injured  the  giain.  Thou  readest.  We  visited 
the  cave.  They  ran  a  race.  Y  i  promised  to  come.  The  wolf 
killed  the  dog. 

¥bics. 
101.  Besides  the  three  iuflcotions  which  have  just  been  de- 


fined,  there  it  another  very  important  one,  i^    which  we  xriurt 
now  direct  onr  attention. 

102.  This  inflection  may  be  heat  understood  ))y  usin^  some 
such  example  as  this, —  I  strike,  and  I  am  struck. 

103.  Here  we  liave  two  forms  of  the  s.ime  verh,  the  first  <»ne. 
'1  strike,'  represents  the  nominative  as  doing  something. 

104.  In  tlie  other  example  the  nomin.ktive  is  represented  as 
Laving  something  done  to  it>  or  as  suffering  the  action. 

105.  This  dirt'erence  in  form  ii  c  died  in  grammar  voioa. 

106  Voi^  is,  therefore,  the  difference  between  doing  and 
mifToring  an  action,  i  e.,  between  doing  aiid  being  done  to. 

107.  The  former  it  tsalled  the  Active,  and  tlie  latter  ihi  Pae- 
dive  voice. 

108.  Before  we  can  give  the  three  tenses  of  the  Passive 
Voice,  we  must  leani  the  three  corresponding  tenses  of  the  verb 
•to  be.' 

109.  These  tenses  are  as  follows:  — 

Past. 

Plural. 

1.  We  were. 

2.  You  were. 

3.  They  wer«i 

Future. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  be.  1.  We  sliall  or  will  be. 

2.  Thou  shalt  or  will,  be.  2.  You  shall  or  will  be. 

3.  He  shall  or  will  be.  3.  They  shall  or  will  be. 

110.  These  we  place  before  part  of  the  verb  which,  in  the 
1  erbs  of  uhieh  we  are  now  spc  iking,  is  exactly  the  san-iC  as  the 
l*ast  tense ;  as,  I  am  loved,  I  was  loved,  I  will  be  loved. 

111.  Now  you  can  go  througli  the  three  persons  and  both 
numbers  of  the  three  tenses  of  any  verb  in  the  Passive  Voice ; 
as,  I  am  loved,  thou  art  loved,  he  is  loved,  &c. 

Question*.— In  the  examples  given  of  the  ne::t  inflection,  what  does  the  first 
one  re})resent?  Wh.at  does  tlie  second  repre>enty  What  name  is  given  to 
this  inflBctioii?  What  la  Voice?  How  in  iny  Voices  are  there  if  Wliat  verb 
helps  us  In  the  Passive  Voicje  ?  Oo  through  tlie  three  tenses  of  this  vwb. 
How  do  we  form  tho  Passive  Voice  by  m«»«ns  of  the  in? 


Present. 

] 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

1. 

I  am. 

1.  We  are. 

1. 

I  was. 

2. 

Thou  art. 

2.  You  are. 

2. 

Thou  wast. 

3. 

He  is. 

3.  They  are. 

3. 

He  was. 

XX 

Exercise. — 1.  In  the  foUo'^viug  sen Itnctjs  select  tho  veros  tbat 
are  in  the  Active  Voice,  and  those  that  are  ia  the  Paseive. 

2.  Toll  why  they  belong  to  that  voice. 

3.  Pick  out  the  tenses. 

4.  (.io  iliroui';!!  the  three  tenses  of  the  verbs  in  both  voices. 
Robert  walks.     The  horse  gallops.     The  tree  was  strnck  by 

liglirniiig.  An  old  man  went  to  market.  John  struck  William. 
Wiiiiani  will  strike  John.  Anne  cut  an  apple.  The  monkey 
piiilt'd  Harry's  hair.  They  danced  and  saug.  Nuts  are  eaten 
by  squirrels.  The  book  was  read  by  the  boy.  The  boy  read 
the  book.  The  house  was  couiiumed  by  (Ire.  The  dog  bit  the 
cat.     The  horse  cats  hay. 

Note,— It  will  be  quite  enough  to  know  the  name  of  the  fifth  in- 
flection.   It  is  called  mood. 


Kinds  of  Verbs. 

112.  If  we  examine  different  sentences  carefully,  we  shall  find 
that  verbs  are  of  differe^^t  kinds. 

113.  Let  us,  for  example,  look  at  these  two  sentences,  He 
struck  John,  who  ra)i. 

114.  In  the  first  of  these  the  statement,  or  what  wo  are  tell- 
ing about  the  subject  '  he,'  would  not  be  complete  without  the 
word  *  John.'     The  verb  is,  therefore,  incomplete- 

115.  In  the  second  sentence,  however,  the  statement  is  com- 
plete without  the  addition  of  another  word.  The  verb,  there- 
fore, is  complete. 

116.  In  grammar  we  call  the  first  kind  transitive,  t.  «.,  pass- 
iHg  over,  because  the  sense  passes  over  to  another  word.  The 
word  which  completes  the  idea  is  in  the  objective  case  (Sec.  78-) 

117.  The  otlier  kind  of  verb  is  called  intransitive  t.  e.,  not 

passing  over. 

Questions.  —Are  verba  alwa3'8  of  the  same  kind  ?  Give  an  exam- 
ple to  piove  your  answer  correct.  In  the  examples  given  above, 
what  name  ia  given  to  tlie  first  verb  ?  Why  is  this  name  given? 
What  name  is  given  to  the  second  ?  Why  ?  Wliat  ia  the  gram- 
matical name  for  the  first  kind  ?  fur  the  second  ?  What  case  fol- 
lows transitive  verba  ? 

Exercise.— I.  lu  the  following  examples  select  the  transitive 
and  the  intransitive  verbs. 

S.  Slate  why  ihey  are  so. 
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Stir  the  fire  and  close  the  shutterB  fast.  He  rose  and  slowly 
withdrew.  No  tree  hears  fruit  in  aiitiimn,  unless  it  blossoras 
in  the  spring.  A  shot  from  ttie  cnnnon  killed  the  captain. 
Jane  can  sing,  draw,  nnd  paint.  He  came  yesterday  and  will 
go  away  to-mor'-ow.  Milo  was  ?o  strong  that  ho  could  lift  an 
ox.  He  gave  a  shill  ng  and  got  back  sixpence.  He  reads.  The 
horse  ran  very  swiftly. 


THE   ADVENE 

J.IS  lAKQ  the  adjpctive,  the  Adverb  has  but  one  mflection, 
and  that  the  same,  namely.  Degree. 

119.  It  is  formed  in  just  the  same  way  as  m  the  adjective,  by 
adding  'er'  and  'est;'  by  placmg  'more'  iiud  'most;'  or 
*1C5S8'  and  'least'  before  the  word.  ■*" 

Questions. — Uow  many  iiifl  ctions  has  the  Adverb?    What  is  it  the  8ain« 
a.sV    What  name  is  giv(-ii  to  thi.s  iiitlei'tion?    How  is  it  formutl? 

Exercise  — Compare  the  following  adverbs,  the  first  four  hy 
adding  'er'  and  'est,'  the  rest  by  prefixing  'more'  and  'most.' 

Soon,  often,  fast,  seldom,  quickly,  slowlj',  gladly,  beautifully, 
sweetly,  honestly,  bravely,  sensibly,  temperately,  freely. 


THE  PRONOUN. 

120.  This  word  has  four  inflections,  lerson.  Gender,  Number, 
and  Case. 

121.  If  tlie  Pronoun  is  used  for  the  name  of  the  person  speak- 
ing, it  is  said  to  be  of  the  first  pei-son;  as,  I. 

122.  If  it  is  used  for  the  name  of  the  person  spoken  to,  it  is 
said  to  he  of  the  second  person;  as,  Thou. 

123  If  it  if*  used  for  the  name  of  the  person  or  thing  spoken 
of,  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  third  person;  as.  He,  she,  it. 

124  As  they  are  used  instead  of  nouns,  they  will  be  of  the 
ftjinie  gender  and  number  as  the  noun,  but  not  necessarily  of  the 
same  case 

125.  They  form  their  plural  differently  from  nouns,  and 
differeuce  in  gender  is  represented  by  a  different  word. 

126  The  three  cases  are  all  different,  except  in  two  of  the 
pronouns. 
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127.  These  two  are  the  second  (plural)  and  the  third  (nentw), 
vhich  have  the  nominative  and  the  objective  alike. 

128.  The  following  table  wiU  phew  the  inflections : 


.8iNo: 

^a_rf. 

-A'om. 

P088 

Oh). 

1.  M.  orF. 

I 

mine, 

my 

me 

2.  M.  or  F. 

Thou 

tliiue, 

thy 

thee 

{M. 

He 

his 

him 

3.   \f. 

She 

hers, 

tier 

her 

U. 

It 

its 

it 

Plural. 

Norn. 

P08S. 

Ohj. 

1.     We 

ours,  our 

us 

,  2.     You 

yours, 

your 

you 

3.     They 

theirs, 

their 

them 

129. — 1 .  We  thus  see  that  '  I '  and  '  Thou '  stand  for  the  names 
ol  persons  of  tlie  male  or  the  female  sex,  and  the  gender  is, 
therefore,  masculine  or  feminine.  2.  '  He '  stands  for  the  name 
of  a  person  of  the  male  sex,  and  the  gender  is  masculine.  3. 
'She'  stands  for  the  name  of  one  of  the  female  sex,  and  the 
gender  is  feminine.  4.  '  It '  stands  for  the  name  of  an  individual 
tiling  belonging  to  neither  sex,  and  tlie  ge..der  is  neuter. 

130.  We  jvlso  notice  that  while  the  first  and  the  second  have 
a  plural  of  their  own,  the  third  has  the  same  plural  for  the  three 
genders. 

ftuettion*.— How  many  inflections  has  the  Pronoun?  Name  them.  When 
is  a  Pronoun  said  to  be  of  the  first  jteison?  Of  the  second?  Of  the  third? 
In  which  inflections  will  thiy  corresjiond  to  their  nouns?  Do  they  form  their 
plural  in  the  same  way  as  nouns?  How  is  ditteience  in  gender  represented! 
Which  two  have  tlie  Nominative  and  tlie  Objective  alike  ?  Go  through  each 
pronoun  separately,  singular  and  piural 

Exercise, — Tell  the  Person,  the  Gender,  the  Number,  and  the 
Case  of  the  following  Pronouns:  — 

I,  he,  him,  her,  us,  you,  hers,  they,  it,  its,  mine,  me^  their« 
his,  them,  thou,  our,  we,  she,  theirs,  yours,  my,  ours,  thy. 


EISGLISH   GB\MMAR 


1.  English  Ghammap  s  tfl^.art  of  speaking  and 
writing  the  English  lang--q,g^,  with  correctness. 

1.  Language  is  composed  of  words,  and  these  words  are  com- 
posed of  letters.  We  join  the  *  letters '  together  to  form  '  words,* 
iiud  the  '  words' to  form 'sentences.'  • 

2  A  sentence  is,  therefore,  a  combination  of  words  contaiaing 
a  statement. 

2.  GiiAMMAU  comprises  four  purts: — 

I.  Orthography,  which  treats  of  letters  and  syllables. 

II.  Etymology,  vhieh  treats  of  words. 

III.  Syntax,  which  treats  of  the  construction  of  sentences. 

IV.  Prosody,  which  treats  of  Accent,  Metre,  and  Versitication. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  English  Grammar  ?  Of  what  is  language  composed  ? 
Of  what  are  words  composed  ?  What  is  a  sentence  /  Into  what 
four  parts  is  Grammar  divided?  Of  what  does  Orthography 
treat?  Of  what  does  Etvmology  treat?  How  does  Syntax 
differ  from  Etymology  ?    Of  wh^t  uoes  Prosody  treat  ? 
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PART     FIRST. 


ORTIIOGIiAPHY. 
3.  Orthograpfiy  trents  of  the  sonnds  of  letters, 
and  of  the  mode  of  combining  them  into  syllables 
and   words,   with    a   view   to  their   bein*'  correctly 
spelled.  :      . 

1.  Meaning  of  Letter— A  letter  is  a  mark  or  character,  used 
to  represent  an  elementary  sound  of  the  human  voice. 

2.  Number  of  Letters.— There  are  Twenty-six  letters  in  the 
English  alphabet 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

-Letters  are  either  Vowels  or  Oon« 
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8.  Division  of  Letters. 
BC-uants. 

4.  Vowels. — A  Vowel  is  a  letter  which  forms  a  perfect  soim^ 
when  uttered  alone.  The  pure  vuwels  are  iHve  iu  num))er:  a,  e, 
e,  o.  u.  W  and  y  are  vowels,  except  at  the  beginning  of  a 
syllable. 

5.  Consonants. — A  Consonant  is  a  letter  which  cannot  be  per- 
fectly sounded  except  in  connection  with  a  vowel ;  hence  itn 
Duffie.  The  consonants  are,  h,  c,  d,  /,  g,  h,  j,  k,  I,  m,  n,  p,  q,  r, 
8,  t,  V,  X,  i.;  and  w  and  y  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable. 

6.  Diphthongs. — A  Diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  rowels  in  one 
sound.     Diphthongs  are  of  two  kinds,  proper  and  improper. 

(1.)  A  Proper  Diphthong  is  one  in  which  both  the  vowels  are 
sounded;  as,  Ou,  in  out;  Oi,  in  oil;  oio,  in  cow. 

(2.)  An  Improper  Diphthong  is  one  in  which  only  one  of  the 
vowels  is  Si)unded;  us,  Ou,  iu  court;  oa,  in  boat. 

7.  Triphthongs.  —A  Triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels 
in  one  sound ;  as,  Eau  in  beauty. 

FOUMS  OF  THE  LETTERS. 

4.  Different  forms  of  letters  are  used  both  in 
printing  and  in  writing. 

5.  In  printing.^  Eoman  characters  are  most  fre- 
qaently  employed;  sometimes  Italics  are  used,  and 
sometimes  old  English. 

6.  In  writing,  the  form  called  '  script '  is  used. 

Examples 
Alfred  was  king  of  England.— Roman. 
Alfrr(linin<  kh)(/  of'  E>/ gland.— ITALICS. 

Alfred    Ua.Sl    lamj    of   (feimlanl -old  English. 

gifted  I  acts,  kinc^  af^puc^LcuzcL — Script. 

7.  Besides  these  forms,  which  are  named  from 
the  tiipe  used,  we  lla^'e  two  other  forms,  which  de- 
V)end  upon  the  use  made  of  tlie  letters.  These  two 
forms  are  capital  and  small  letters ;  as,  A  a,  B  b, 
V/c,  <fec. 


LETTERS. 
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8.  Small  letters  form  the  body  of  the  word. 
Cnpitals  ai-e  useil  for  the  sake  of  makiiiij  the  word 
prominent  and  uistiiict. 

RULES  FOR  TIIE  USE  OF  CAPITAL  LETTERS. 

Rule  L — All  titles  of  Looks,  and  the  heads  of  their  divisions, 
should  be  printed  iu  Ciipitals.  In  wHtiuij  the  title  of  a  hook,  or 
the  subject  of  an  extract  from  a  particular  nuthor.  use  capital 
letters  for  the  important  words;  as,  'J'he  Third  BfK)k  of  the 
Canadian  National  Series.     An  amusing  story  of  King  Alfred. 

Rule  n. — The  first  word  after  a  period,  also  the  first  word 
of  an  answer  t  >  a  direct  question,  should  begin  with  a  capital ; 
as,  Who  did  it  ?     He. 

Rule  in.  —  All  the  names  and  attributes  of  the  Deity  shon  d 
begin  with  a  capital;  as.  God's  Omniscience  means  His  pow«r 
of  knov'iag  everything. 

Rule  IV. — Titles  of  <  ffice  and  honor,  and  all  proper  namoi, 
connnoii  nouns  spoken  to  or  of  is  persons,  should  begin  wilh 
c  pit.d  letters;  j.s.  The  Governor  General  of  Canada.  Tl  f 
('Hii.idiin  people  are  truly  loyal.  O  Death,  where  is  thy  stin^t 
Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 

Rule  V  —The  pronoun  I,  the  interjection  0,  and  the  first  leti«r 
in  every  line  of  poetry,  should  be  written  with  a  capital;  aa, 
\  esterday  1  visited  Hamilton.     0  majestic  night ! 

But  yonder  comes  tlie  powerful  king  oftlftj', 
liejoit'iiiy  in  the  East 

Rule  VI.  — A  quotation,  in  which  the  exact  words  are  given, 
should  begin  with  a  capital  letter ;  as,  Shakespeare  says,  All  the 
world  is  a  stage. 

Rule  Vn. — Any  word  that  w^e  desire  to  make  particularly 
emphatic,  or  which  denotes  the  principal  subject  of  discourse, 
m  ly  be  written  with  a  capital  letter ;  as,  The  Reformation.  The 
Gunpowder  Plot. 

SYLLABLES. 

9.  A  Syllable  is  an  articniate  sound  uttered  by 
one  eti'oi't  of  the  voice ;  as,  Farm,  far-mer,  ea-gle. 

10.  It  consists  of  one  or  more  letters;  as,  ^-e- 
li-aL 


11. 
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there  are  distinct  sounds ;  thus,  in  the  word  grain- 
vm-ri-an,  there  are  four  syllables. 
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OnTnOGRAPHY. 


12.  Words  are  divided,  according  to  the  number 
of  syllables  which  they  contain,  into — ' 

1.  Monosyllables,  or  words  of  one  syllable  ;  as,  Fox. 

2.  Dissyllables,  or  words  of  two  syllables ;  as,  Far-mer. 

3.  Trisyllables,  or  words  of  three  syllables ;  as,  But-ter-fly. 

4.  Polysyllables,  or  words  of  many  syllables ;  as,  Pro-cras-ti 
na-tion. 

SYLLABICATION. 

13.  Syllabication  is  the  division  of  words  into 
syllables. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  General  Rule: — 
Place  together,  in  distinct  syllables,  those  letters  which  make 
np  the  sejjarate  parts  or  divisions  of  a  word,  as  heard  in  its  cor- 
rect pronunciatiou ;  or,  divide  the  word  according  to  its  connti* 
tuent  parts,— i.  e.,  its  prejix,  root,  and  affix. 

SPELLING. 

14.  Spelling  is  the  art  of  expressing  a  word  by 
its  proper  letters,  correctly  arranged. 

1.  Special  Eules  for  Spelling.— The  pupil  is  referred,  for  guid- 
ance in  the  special  rules  for  syllabication  and  spelling,  to  "The 
Companion  to  tlie  Readers." 

2.  Point  to  be  remembered. —The  pupil  must  ren^ember  that, 
though  a  word  may  be  divided  at  the  end  of  a  line,  a  syllable 
shou  d  never  be  broken.  This  division  of  the  word  must  be 
marked  l)y  a  hyphen,  placed  immediately  after  the  division  ;  as, 
Trans-form. 

QUESTIONS  ON  ORTHOGEAPHY. 

What  is  Orthography  ?  What  is  a  Letter  ?  How  many  letters 
are  there  in  the  English  Alphabet?  How  are  they  divided? 
What  is  a  Vowel,  &c  ?  What  different  characters  are  used  in 
printing  and  writing?  How  do  Capitil  letters  tliflfer  in  use  from 
email  ones?  What  is  the  first  Ilule  for  the  use  of  Capitals, 
&c.?  Wh  it  is  a  Syllable?  Of  how  many  letters  does  a  syllable 
consist  ?  How  many  syllables  are  there  in  a  word  ?  What  is  a 
MoimsvUable  ?  Give  an  examT>le  &.c.  What  ia  S^llabicatifm  ? 
Give  the  General  Rule  for  dividing  words  into  syllables  ? 
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PART    SECOND. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

^    15.  Etymology  treats  of  the  classification,  the 
intlection,  and  the  derivation  of  worfls. 

1.  Cla8sificati<Hi.-By  this  ^ve  mean  that  words  are  arranged 
into  classes,  according  to  the  work  which  they  do  in  sentences 

2.  Inflection. -This  implies  peculiar  changes  that  take  place 
m  certam  classes  of  words,  thus  giving  them  another  meaning^ 

8.  Denvatioii.~By  means  of  this  we  are  eiial-Ied  to  trace  a 
word  to  Its  original  source,  just  as  we  mav  trace  a  river  hack  to 
it«  fountain-head.  In  this  way  we  can  determine  whether  th« 
word  is  of  Saxon,  Latin,  Greek,  or  other  origin. 

WORDS. 

16.  A  Word  is  an  articulate  sound  used  as  the 
sign  ot  an  idea. 

^^'  ;^,  ^.?''^^  ^^y  ^»"sist  of  vowel  sounds  only; 
as,  I,  Oil,  Eye,  &c.  ^ ' 

18.  Words  admit  of  a  threefold  division: 

I.  As  to  Formation. 
II.    do.     Kind. 
III.    do.     Inflection. 
I.  FOEMATION  OF  WORDS. 

19.  With  respect  to  form  it  ion,  woixls  are— 

I.  Primitive  or  Derivative, 
II.  Simple  or  Compound. 

DEFINITIONS. 

20.— 1.  A  Primitive  word  is  one  that  is  not  derived  fr  m  any 
other  word  in  the  language ;  but  is  itself  a  root  from  which 
otliers  spring ;  as,  Boy,  just,  father. 

2.  A  Derivative  word  is  one  that  is  derived  from  some  other 
word;  as,  Boyish,  justice,  fatherly. 

8.  A  Simple  word  is  one  that  is  not  combined  with  any  other 

4  A  Compound  word  is  one  that  is  made  up  of  two  or  mora 
simple  words ;  as,  Manhuoil.  horseman. 
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2%  ETTMOLOOY. 

n.  KIND  OF  WORDS. 

21.  With  respect  to  kind,  \voitls  are  either, — 

1.  Nouns;  5.  Adverbs; 

2.  Adjectives  C  PfiEroHiTioNS ; 

3.  Pkonouns;  7.  Conjunctions; 

4.  Verbs  •  8.   iNTERJECTiONS. 

22.  These  nre  culled  Parts  of  Speech. 

Origin  of  different  Parts  of  Speech.-  Whea  we  wish  to  make 
known  our  thoughts  we  employ  -.vords,  each  one  of  which  has 
its  o«:n  meaning  and  use.  As  our  ideat,  are  of  different  knids, 
80  also  must  be  our  words.  The  class  to  which  these  separate 
words  belong,  depnuls  upon  their  meaning  and  use.  For  ex- 
ample, if  we  wish  simply  t(»  give  the  name  of  anything,  we  use 
a  noun ;  if  we  wish  to  say  something  ubout  that  noun,  we  use  a 

verb.  &c.  ^    INFLECTION. 

23.  Some  of  these  Parts  of  Speech  undergo 
certain  changes  of  form  or  termination,  and  these 
changes  are  called  injlections ;  as,  Man,  man's,  men. 

24.  Other  words  undergo  no  such  change;  as. 
Yes,  no,  then ;  therefore,  with  respect  ^o  inflection, 

words  avii  either, — 

I.  Inflected  or 

II.   Lninflectep. 

Inflected.— Noun,  Adjective.  Pronoun,  Verb,  and  .lid verb. 
Uninflect«d.— Preposition,  Conjunction,  and  Interjection. 

DEFINITIONS. 

A  NoxJN,  or  SiTBST'.    FIVE,  is  a  vniw,  ns  of  a  person,  place,  or 
thing;  as,  (Jicero,  ItMUt-'.  boy,  lu.use,  etc. 

An  Adjectivk  is  a  W(ud  which  is  used  to  qualify  nouns  ;  us, 

Good,  gi-eat,  <fec. 

A  Pronoun  is  a  word  which  properly  supplies  the  place  of 

nouns ;  r.s,  I,  thou,  &c 

A  Verb  is  a  word  which  expresses  existence,  condition,  or 
^^<»'^v.  .  oa    tTq  io  '  TT«j  is  ftlepn't  m :  He  reads. 

An  Adverb  is  a  word  whicli  is  used  to  modify  verbs,  ad- 
jectives, and  other  adverbs ;  as,  To  nm  swifdy ;  so  swift ;  so 
Mtinftly. 
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A  PRBPOSITION  is  a  word  which  shews  the  relation  between 
its  object  and  some  other  word  in  the  same  proposition  •.  as.  To 
be  in.  Ftaly. 

A  CoNjriNcriON  is  a  word  which  sliews  the  particular  (oannet 
ill  which  one  p  >rt  of  a  sentence  is  joined  to  another  ,  as,  Ihr 
father  and  the  mn  resemlile  each  o^her.  Either  the  atner  d 
the  sou  must  go 

All  Intrk.twmmov  is  simply  used  ns  an  expression  yy.  r.eali|i^ 
or  its  a  mere  mark  of  address  ;  as,  O  V  /  Alas  f  Bail ! 

INFLECTIONS. 
2o.  Tlie  iiiHoctioiis  of  Nouns  are  Gender^  yv;fiib4tr, 
aiul  Case. 

The  inflection  of*  ADJECTIVES  is  Degree, 
The   infl^crio:is   of  Pkonouns  are  the   ^aCie   '».« 
those  of  Nouns,  totj^etiker  with  Person, 

The  infiec-tioiis  of  Veubs  are  Voice,  Mooa  lerntp., 
Nuniher^  jmkI  Person, 

Thii  inH'croii  of  Adveubs  is  the  samcr  *s  tnat 
of  Adjkctives. 

QUESTIONS  ON  ETYMOLOGY. 
Of  wlnt  d<»-8  Etymology  treat  ?    What  is  meant  by  Jlasajfica 
tiou?     Whit  by  Inflection?     What  by  Derivation?*    /v  oat  is  5. 
V;ord?     How  may  words  be  divided?     What  is  a   c'rimitui 
woi-d?     Wliat  ;i  Derivative?     What  is  a  Simple  word V     Wiii* 
a  ComiKumxl  ?     How  many  kinds  of  Words  are  there :'     Naniq 
them.      Wh  t  are  these  called?     What  is  the  origin  3f  these 
different  Parts  of  Speech  ?    What  is  meant  by  a  word  being  1.1  • 
flect"^'     What  are  the  inflected  Piirts  of  Speech?     i.Nameths 
unin.    .ce«l  Parts.     Give  the  detiiiition  of  a  Noun ;  jt  an  A-^- 
jective  ;  of  a  Pronoun  ;  of  a  V^'erb.  &c.     What  are  iiu.  l[nflee 
tious  of  Nouns  ;  of  Adjectives,  &c.? 

THE    NOUIT. 
2(i.   A  Nouv  is  n  name,  as  of  a  pe«'son,  -p.«.ace,  > 
thinnr;  US,  Ciccro,  Torouto,  hov,  hoiise. 

1.  How  Known  — Rverything  th.it  exists  or  may  be  jurjposcc? 

ti>  exiitf".  hiH  ;i  niVTriA    ■}nil  <-Vio4-  itnmo  ic  y>n11.n^  :„  „___ ...  ..  -w 

2.  Point  to  be  remembered —The  pupil  must  remember  tnai 
it  is  simply  the  name  that  is  fifFected  by  gi'ammar  :  tne  persoi., 
or  place,  or  thing,  remains  nnrhanged.     We  may  ilia8tr?.*y*  tuu 


\'i\ 


M 
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by  an  example:  'Man'  is  a  hiiiran  being,  and  as  such  we  cao- 
not  say  that  he  belongs  to  any  'part  of  speech,'  but  the  name  ui 
a  noun. 

27.  Nouns  iTiav  he  rlivulefl  into  tliree  classes: 
PnopKR,  Common,  and  Abstract. 

1.  Proper  Nonns. -If  the  nouns  are  the  names  of  individual 
members  of  a  cl;isa,  they  are  proper  nonns.  Tdus  the  name  of 
every  individual  person  or  place  is  a  proper  noun;  as,  Vittoria, 
Toronto. 

2  Common  Nouns.  But  if  the  nonns  rre  the  names  of  things 
of  the  same  mrt  or  eln/is,  tliey  are  common  nouns;  thus,  the 
noun  '  Lion,'  being  the  name  of  a  elaas,  or  species,  is  a  commDit 
noun. 

3.  AbstractNouns.— Besides  the  two  classes  mentioned  above, 
there  is  a  class  of  nouns  which  are  the  names  of  quab'ties  or 
states,  and  which  we  ean  only  think  of  as  existing.  Inns,  we 
know  that  'snow'  is  'white,'  and  'grass'  is  'green,*  but  we  can 
o\dy  think  of  the  f/valiff/  or  projx-rfij  of  'whiteness'  or  'green- 
ness ;'  these  are  of  the  class  c  illcd  abstract.  This  class  of  nouni 
generally  ends  in  ness,  th,  ^'on,  ance,  ence,  hood,  ty. 

DEFINITIONS. 

28.  A  Proper  Noux  is  a  jiroper  nanie,  as  of  a 
person,  or  place;  as,  John,  London. 

29.  A  Common  Noun  is  a  nnnie  common  to  all 
the  members  of  u  class  f)f  oV)jects ;  as,  Man,  horse, 

30.  An  Abstract  Noun  is  a  name  of  some 
fropertfi^  or  qnallti/,  which  CMn  oidy  be  conceived  of 
as  havin<r  an  existence;  as.  Virtue,  justice. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  NOUN. 

What  is  a  Noun  ?    How  is  a  Noun  known  ?    What  point  must 
be  carefully    remembered?     Give   an   illustration.     Into   what 
three  classes  are  nouns  divide^l?     How  may  a  Proper  Noun  be' 
known?     How  do  you  know  a  Common  Noun?    What  is  meant 
by  an  Abstract  Noun?    Give  a  definition  of  each. 

E5^BCISE  ON  THE  NOUN. 
1    Write  out  twelve  names  of  things  in  the  school-room. 

2.  Write  out  twelve  names  of  things  in  the  play-ground. 
E.  Write  out  twelve  names  of  things  in  the  fields. 
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4.  Select  the  nouns  in  the  following  sentences  •— 

The  8un  shines.     The  dog  Ijarks.     The  fire  burns     Tho  f«» 

crept  ah.ng  the  wall     The  bSat  sails  on  the  wat.^^^  The  flowl™ 

l>loom.      Birds  bin  d  nests.     The  door  is  open      Water  isTood 

for  dnuking^     Columbus  discovenKl  An.eric.  .     Id  n  st.Sies 

tloMer.     Lam  slew  Abel.      The  boy  told  an  untruth       Mn.T 
rooms  rrrow.     The  church  bell  tolJR  untruth.     MuEii- 

5.   Write  out  twelve  nouns  that  are  names  of  things. 
<b.   W  rite  out  twelve  nouns  that  are  names  of  person*. 

7.  Write  out  twelve  nouns  that  are  names  oi places. 

8.  Write  out  twelve  abstract  nouns. 

9.  Arrange  the  differoiit  nouns  in  the  sentences  civen  abov<t. 
according  to  the  cla^s  to  which  they  belong.  ^  ^ 

ANALYSIS. 

31.--1.  A  Sentence  is  a  combination  of  won^s 
t^xpressnig  a  complete  thought.     (Sec.  1,  2.) 

2.  This  complete  thougiit  is  expressed  respecting 
some  tlan^.^i.  e.,  a  Noun  or  its  equivalent. 

3.  The  expn'ssiou  of  this  thought  is  made  It 
means  of  tli.it  p.uM  (»t' speech  cal  le( ft h e  Ve ub,  witi/- 
out  which  no  statement  can  be  made. 

4.  The  two  parts  into  which  each  sentence  mar 
be  conveniently  divided,  are  the  MouN  Part  and 
tiie  Vkkb  Part. 

5.  The  division  of  a  sentence  into  its  twoessentidi 
parts  is  termed  Analysis. 

Examples. 
The  clock  has  just  struck  two. 
She  dwelt  on  a  wild  moor. 


Noun  Part 

The  clock 
She 


Verb  Part. 


has  just  struck  two. 
dwelt  on  a  wild  moor. 


m 
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inalyze,  according  to  plan,  the  following  sentencet: — 
The  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight.     Blood  flows  from  the  heart. 
TenipcraiiCH  ])roinotea  health.      Iron  is  the  most  useful  metal. 
A   l»;wl  workman   quarrels  with    his   tools       Words   of   many 
syllables  are  called  polysyllahles.      The  long  expectwl  friends 
li.ive  nrrivetl    The  se^i  is  ICiv;! md's  glory.    True  friends  adhere 
to  lis  ill  adversity.    Many  of  thv  ilescriptions  given  by  travellers 
are  exaggerated.     To  love  our  enemies  is  a  command  given  l-y 
our  Sivioiir       The  wind  moans  through  the  trees.     Subjects 
must  obey  their  rulers. 

QUESTIONS  ON  ANALYSIS. 

What  "h  a  sentence?  Wh.tt  two  parts  of  speech  enter  into 
the  structure  of  every  sentence?  How  are  they  hitroduced? 
Into  wh;it  two  parts  is  every  sentence  divided?  What  is  tliis 
division  styled? 

INFLECTIONS  OP  THE  NOUN. 
•J2.  Thk  IxXFLKCTioNS  of  this  Part  of  Speech 

are, — 

Oendkk, 

N  U  .MBEK, 

Besides  these  Inflections,  Person  is  also  ascribed  to  nouns. 

PERSON. 
33.  Person,  in  GrHmmar,  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  speaker,  the  person  or  thing  spoken  to, 
and  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of. 

1.  A  r.onn  is  in  the  jirat  person,  when  it  denotes 
the  speaker;  as,  I,  Paul,  have  written  it. 

2.  A  noiiM  is  in  the  »e('0)uf  person,  when  it  de- 
notes the  |)ersi)n  or  thinu  spoken  to;  as,  Thon,  God, 
seest  nie.— Hail,  LiherUi! 

3.  A  noun  is  in  the  third  person  wlien  it  denotes 
the  person  or  thing  spoken  of;   as.  Truth  is  mighty. 

QUESTIONS  ON  PERSON. 
What  is  meant  by  Person?    When  is  a  noun  said  to  be  in  the 
tii-st  Perdou?  in  the  second?  in  the  third? 

EXERCISE  ON  PERSON. 

1.  Tell  the  person  of  the  following  nouua. 

2.  Give  your  reASon. 
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T  f^'I?;  ^''"  '^T  *  ^"^^  P^^^      ^  J">in  Tliomaon,  hereby  certify. 
Jehu  I  h(mi««)n  luTeby  certifies.     ComkUmcy,  thou  art  a  ieMel 
IVv«,  you  may  go  home.     The  hoys  went  home.     Darius  nv^lo 
Luci'feT"^'  ^*""8'    °i^ke   a   decree.      Thou   art   fallen,    O 

34.  The  first  change  or  inflection  that  marks  the 
noun  is 

GENDER. 

35.  Gender  is  the  distinction  of  Sex. 

3n.  This  inflection  enahles  us  to  tell  whether  the 
individual  person  or  thing,  of  which  the  noun  is 
th3  name,  belongs  to  the  male  or  the  female  sex,  or 
to  neither. 

How  ascertained.— As  this  is  a  (irammatirnl  distinction  in  t).e 
vawes  of  thiiigs,  we  can  (hterniine  the  gender  as  soon  as  v»e 
k.K)Av  to  which  natural  division  that  individual  person  or  thine 
belongs.  * 

37.  This  difference  in  sex,  therefore,  gives  lis 
THUEE  GENDEHS,  Called  respectively 

Masculine, 

Feminine, 

Neuter. 

1.  Masculine  Gender.— If  we  are  speaking  of  a  person  or  thing 
beloiij^Mng  to  the  male  sex,  tiie  name  of  that  person  or  thing  will 
bemaaonline;  as,  Man,  horse. 

2.  Feminine  Gender.  — If  the  person  or  thing  belongs  to  the 
female  sex,  the  noun,  i.  e.,  tlie  name,  is  of  the  feminine  gender; 
as,  Womfin,  mare. 

3.  Neuter  Gender.— If,  however,  it  belongs  to  neither  sex,  it 
is  of  the  neuter  gender;  as.  Tree,  table. 

4.  Common  Gender.— Sometimes  the  nouns  are  the  names 
of  persons  belonging  to  either  sex;  the  gender,  therefore,  is 
common;  as,  Parent. 

38.  The  M.vscuLiNE  and  the  Feminine  are  dis- 
ting»wshed  from  each  other  by — 

1.  Different  Inflections. 
II.  Different  Words. 
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I.  PirFERENT  INFLECTIONS 

39.  The  inflections  most  frequently 
ESS  and  INE. 

1.  Examples  of  the  Termination 


Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Mniicuiine. 

Abl)(;t 

Abbess 

Lion 

Actor 

Actress 

Marquis 

Author 

Authoress 

Negro 

Boron 

Baroness 

Poet 

(>«a4 

Countess 

Prince 

l>^ifee 

Duchess 

Shepherd 

llMpvror 

Empress 

Sorcerer 

Governor 

Governess 

l^iger 

Heir 

Heiress 

Viscount 

JiW 

Jewess 

met  with  are 


'Ess.' 

Feitnnine. 

Lioness 

Marchioness 

Negress 

Poetess 

Princess 

Shepherdess 

Sorceress 

Tigress 

Viscountess 


2.  Examples  of  the  Termination  *Ine.' 

Masculine.  Feminine. 

Hero  Heroine 

Landgrave  liandgravine 

Margrave  Margravine 

n.  DIFFERENT  WORDS. 


Masculine. 

Boy 

Brother 

Bridegroom 

(V.ck 

])  ake 

Earl 

Father 

Gander 

Genth^inan 

Horse 


Feminine. 

Girl 

Sister 

Bride 

Hen 

Duck 

Countess 

Mother 

Goose 

Lady 

J,  are 


Mascidine. 

Husband 

King 

Lord  (a  title) 

Man 

Nephew 

Papa 

Son 

Sir 

Uncle 

Widower 


Feminine. 

Wife 

Queen 

Lady 

Woman 

Niece 

Mamma 

Daughter 

Madam 

Aunt 

\V  idow 


40.  The  distinction  is  also  marked  by  placing 
Masculine  and  Feminine  words  before  the  noun 
of  common  gender ;  as — 

Femiitine. 
Maid-servant 
She-goat 
Hen-sparrow,  &c. 

41.  Some  nouns  of  foreign  origin  retain  their 
original  distinctions  of  gender;  as,  Administrator, 
administratrix  ;  beau,  belle ;  &c. 


Masculine. 

Man-servant 
He -goat 
Cock-sparrow 
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42.  Sometimes  an  object  tliat  is  usually  considered 
as  inanimate,  is  represented  as  a  living  ])erson ;  it  is 
then  said  to  be  personified;  as,  Come,' gentle  Spring, 

QUESTIONS  ON  GENDER. 

What  is  the  first  iiiflfotiou  of  nouns?  Wliat  is  Gender?  Of 
wliit  use  is  tiiis  iuHectiou?  Hoav  many  g'enders  are  there? 
'A'lj:it  is  meant  hy  a  noun  being  of  the  Alu.seuline  Gender'  of 
I  le  Femiuiue  (Rentier  ?  of  the  Neuter  Gender?  of  the  Commuu 
'u'luler?  How  is  the  Masculine  to  be  distinguislied  from  tlie 
i'emiuiue?  What  two  infieetions  are  most  freipiently  met  with? 
Illustrate  the  formation  of  the  Feminine  by  means  of  a  Pretix? 
Wiiat  is  the  rule  respecting  nouns  of  foreign  origin?  What  is 
meant  by  personification? 

EXERCISE  ON  GENDER. 

1.  Write  down  the  Feminine  of  — 

Father,  prince,  king,  master,  actor,  emperor,  bridegroom,  stag, 
buck,  hart,  nephew,  friar,  heir,  hero,  Jew,  host,  hunter,  sultan', 
executor,  horse,  lord,  husband,  brother,  son,  bull,  he-goat,  &c. 

2.  Write  down  the  Masculine  of— 

Lady,  woman,  girl,  niece,  nun,  annt,  belle,  duchess,  abbess, 
empress,  heroine,  wife,  sister,  mother,  hind,  roe,  mare,  hen- 
sparrow,  shepherdess,  daughter,  ewe,  goose,  queen,  son<ystress, 
widow,  &o.  ° 

3.  Give  the  gender  of  the  following  nouns,  with  reason:— 
Man,  horse,   tree,  field,  father,   house,  mother,  queen,  count, 

lady,  king,  prince,  castle,  tower,  river,  stone,  hen,  goose,  seam- 
stress, mouutain,  cloud,  air,  sky,  hand,  foot,  head,  body,  limb, 
lion,  tiger,  mayor,  countess,  friend,  neighbor,  parent,  teacher, 
assistant,  guide,  sun,  moon,  earth,  ship,  cat,  mouse,  tiy,  bird, 
elephant,  hare. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  answer  be  given  in  the  following 
form:  — 

The  noun  'man'  is  of  the  masculine  gender,  because  it  is  the 
name  of  an  individual  of  the  male  sex. 


IS 


43.  The  next  change  which  the  noun  undergoes 


NUMBER. 

44.  Number  is  a  variation  in  the  form,  to  express 

one  or  more  than  one. 

If  we  are  speaking  of  only  one  object  we  use  what  is  called 
tbe  aingular  nimiber;  but  if  we  are  speaking  of  several  things, 
i^^«u  we  use  another  form,  called  the  plural;  therefore,— 


tit 
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45„  Nouns  have  two  iiiniil)ers,  the  Singular  and 
^he  Plural.  The  siiiixuiar  denotes  but  one  object; 
as,  Book,  tree;  the  pkirai,  more  than  one;  as,  Books, 
trees. 

46.  Nouns  form  their  plurals  in  four  different 
ways. 

).    General    1\i:le.— Tlie  ])hu'al   is  commonly 

formec)    by  adding  's'   to  the   singuhu';    as,   Book, 

books. 

The  «::'  has  two  sounds,  tlie  sharp,  ami  the  flat,  or  'z'  sound, 
accord!: i'^  to  the  letter  which  precedes;  as,  Buuk-s  (sharp), 
mouth  r  (tiat). 

II.—l,  Words  ending  in  's,'  ^  sh,'  ^ch'  (soft), 
*x,'  and  'z,'  form  tlieir  i>hiral  by  adding  '  es;'  as, 
Glass,  glasses;  brush,  ^  •ishes;  church,  churches; 
fox,  foxes ;  topaz,  toj)a/.es  ;  but  monarch,  monarchs. 

2.  Most    nouns    ending    in    ^o'    preceded    by    a 

consonant,   form   their  plural  in   ^es;'    as,    Cargo, 

cargoes. 

Exceptions. — Canto,  memerdo,  octavo,  two,  zerOy  grotto,  junto, 
portico,  quarto,  solo,  tyro,  halo;  also  nouns  ending  in  'eo,' 
*io,'  'yo.' 

3.  Nouns  in  ^y'  after  a  consonant  form  their 
plural  in  'es,"  changing  'y'  into  M;'  as,  Lady, 
ladies. 

4.  Noun.s  in  *y'  after  a  vowel  follow  the  general 
rule,  as,  iJay,  days.  But  noinis  ending  in  'quy' 
form  their  plural  in  Mes;'  as  Colloquy,  colloquies. 

5.  Nouns  in  4''  or  'fe'  form  their  plural  in  'es,' 
chaiignig  'f  into  S-;'  as.   Wife,  wives;  life,  lives. 

Exceptions. — Gulf,  safe,  fife,  strife,  and  nouns  ending  in  'ff,' 
'f  preceded  by  two  vowels,  and  in  'if,'  form  their  plural  in 
*8.'  To  tliis,  however,  there  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of  a 
few  words,  such  as  staif,  leaf,  loaf,  sheaf,  thief,  &c.  Tl»e  com- 
pounds of  the  first  of  tliese  words  form  their  plural  reyularly ; 
AH,  Flaunt  nffH, 
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III.  The  third  way  of  forming  the  plural  is  by 
adding  ^en  to  the  singular;  as,  Ox,  Oxen;  chill 
claldren,  ' 

IV.  The  fourth  way  is  by  changing  the  vowel  of 
the  singular;  as, 


Singular. 

Man 

Woman 

Foot 

Lodse 


Plural. 

Men 

Women 

Feet 

Lice 


Singular. 
Tooth 
Goose 
Mouse 

Cow'  (formerly) 
(now) 


Plural 

Teeth 

Geese 

Mice 

Kine 

Cows 


Note. -It  must  be  borne  m  mmd  that  Abstract  nouns  havexio 
olural,  as  long  as  we  consider  them  simpjy  as  names  of  notions; 
but  as  soon  as  we  consider  them  as  names  of  things  thev  have 
nnfe  1  '  example  tlie  noun  'Beauty,'  r.s  the  name  of  a 
quality,  has  no  plura  ;  but  we  use  the  plural  form  beauties,  aa 
meaning  '  beautiful  things. '  The  san^e  may  be  said  respecting 
the  names  of  individual  pei-sons,  and  the  names  of  materials 
When  either  of  these  has  the  force  of  a  class  name,  then  it  takes 
of    oTd     ^'^'  ^^"'■g^^  ^^  England.-Some  golds;  i.  e.,  Kii/ds 

EXERCISE  ON  NTOIBER. 

1.  Give  the  plural  of  the  following  nouns,  and  the  rules  for 
formmg  each;  thus.  Book,  plural  books.  Rule. -The  plural  is 
commonly  formed,   &c.     Fox,    plural  ;oxe,s.      Rule  -Nouns  in 

n'     '''''    ''V^'^''^'    '?''   '^'    ^^'™  ti.e  plural  by  addinres.' 
Or  more  briefly,  Nouns  m  'x'  fonn  the  plural  by  adding  'es  ' 

Fox,  book    leaf,    candle,    hat,  loaf,    wish,   box,   coach,  sky 
army  echo   loss,  cargo,  wife,  story,  church,  taole,  glass,  study 
street,  potato,  sheaf,  house,  glory,  monarch,  Hower,  city    diffi- 
culty, wolf,  day,  bay,  chimney,  journey,  needle,  enemy,  ant,  sea. 
key,  tyro,  grotto,  nuncio,  embryo,  gulf,  handkerchief,  hoof,  staflF 
clitt,  reef,  safe,  wharf.  ' 

2.  Of  what  number  is  each  of  the  following  nouns,  and  why' 
Book,  trees,   plant,    globes,   toys,  home,   fancy,  glass,  state, 
foxe«,  houses,  prints,  bears,   lilies,  roses,  glove,  silk,  skies,  hill 

oLZ' .        '   ^'''^^'   P^^''^''  ^^^'«'   I*^^^*^^^^'    «"^yS'    mountain 
cHuieos* 

i^uuiso  laxtiiixULiAJi  iJN  THE  PLUBAL, 
47.  There  are  certain  penilinrities  in  tlie  forma- 
tion of  the  phu-alof  different  nouns  worthy  of  beins 
noted.  '^  ^ 


u 
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Is- 


'I 
[I 


Plural. 

Brothers 

Brethren 

Dies 

Dice 

Geniuses 

G<^nii 

Indexes 

Indices 

Pennies 

Pence 


i    i 


48.  Some  nonns  have  a  double  plural,  each  having 

,?  different  signification  ;  as, — 

Sinqular. 

Brother  (one  of  the  same  family) 

society) 
Die  'a  stamp  for  coinni^') 

„  \a  small  oul-e  for  ^'anniig) 

Genius  (a  ni an  of  Irirniiig) 

(a  kind  of  s]iirit) 
Index  (a  t  -.hie  of  ref<  reuce) 

„  (a  sign  in  algebra) 

Penny  (a  coin> 

„  (a  sum  or  value) 

49.  Some  nouns  are  used  in  the  singular  only; 
a!i,  (to/(7,  meekness^  pifty^  <-5*^ 

50.  Some  nouns  are  used  in  the  ])1ural  only;  as, 
Jnnah,  ashes,  billiards,  hitters,  clothes,  4'c.;  also, 
tilings  consisting  of  two  parts ;  as.  Bellows,  drawers, 
<Jc   "" 

51.  Some  nouns  hnve  the  same  form  in  both 
Dumbers;  as,  Deer,  sheep,  swine.  <^x.;  certain  build- 
i'lg  materials;  as,  Brick,  stone,  plank,  in  mass. 

Some  of  these  have  a  regular  plural,  with  a  distributive 
ir  eannig.  pj^^EALS  OF  FOREIGN  NOUNS. 

52.  Words  a(lo])ted  without  change  from  foreign 
languages  generally  retain  their  original  plural. 

1.  The  termination  'us'  is  generally  changed  into  'I;'  as. 
Badius,  radii. 

2.  The  terminations  'nm'  (Latin)  and  *on'  (Greek)  are 
changed  into  'a;'  as,  Datum,  data ;  automaton,  automata. 

3.  The  termhiation  'a'  is  changed  into  '8b;'  as,  Formula, 
foi'mulae, 

4.  The  termination  'is'  (Latin  and  Greek)  is  changed  into 
«68'  and  sometimes  into  'idea;'  as,  Crisis,  crises;  chrysalis, 
clrysalides.  The  terminatiuu  'es'  is  retained;  as,  Species, 
Bj^ecies. 

5.  The  terminations  'X,'  'ex,'  or  'ix,'  are  changed  into  'ices;' 
«i»,  Apex,  apices. 
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Ita^lial^-^''"'''^'"^  ^""'^  ^'"''"'  ^^'^  ^'^''''^'  *^^  Hebrew,  and  the 
French— Beau,  heaux. 
Hebrew— Cherub,  dieriibim. 
Italian— Bandit,  banditti. 
Note. -The  general  tendency  of  the  language  is  to  adopt  many 

QUESTIONS  ON  NUMBER. 

r.i^f  wi^l"'?^'^^-,  Wi'"i  is  the  singular  used?  When  the 
plural .  A\  hat  does  the  singular  denote.  &c.  ?  How  many  ways 
are  there  or  tormuig  the  plural?  What  is  the  first  general 
Kule?  \\  hat  two  sounds  has  's?'  Give  examples.  What  is 
the  first  Kule  for  the  formation  of  the  plural  in  'es,'  &c  ?  What 
18  the  third  way  in  which  the  plural  is  formed?  Give  examph's. 
Give  examp  es  of  Nouns  which  form  their  plural  by  a  change 
of  the  vowel  m  the  singular.      When  have  Abstract  Nouns  a 

^"  il  ^,  i'-^'^'y^  ^'*'*^*^^  ^"""«  '""^  names  of  materials  a 
plural?  What  is  the  first  peculiarity  noted  in  connection  with 
the  irregular  formation  of  the  plural ?  Give  examples  of  Nouus 
used  m  the  singular  only,  &c.  How  do  Foreign  Nouns  form 
their  plural,  &c.  ? 

EXERCISE  ON  NUMBER. 

1.  Give  the  plural  of  the  following  nouns:— 

Man,  foot,  penny,  mous.%  ox,  child,  woman,  brother,  goose, 
tooth  erratum,  radius,  genius,  lamina,  phenouienon,  axis,  cherub, 
seraph,  die,  index,  beau,  bandit,  penny,  memorandum. 

2.  Of  what  Number  are  the  following  nouuf.— 

Dice,  arcana,  fishennen,  geese,  te-th,  woman,  child,  apparatus, 
genu,  geniuses,  Matthew,  children,  brothers,  formula,  cherubim, 
pence,  seraph. 

3.  Tell  why  each  word  is  of  that  particular  Number. 

56,  The  last  inflection  that  the  noun  undergoes 


IS 


CASE. 


54.  Case  is  the  relation  which  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns bear  to  the  other  words  with  which  they  are 
connected  in  BeuBC. 

1.  Its  proper  meaning, —Case  properly  signifies  a  falling. 
The  old  grammarians  used  to  indicate  the  tiependence  of  the 
noun  upon  some  other  word  by  the  successive  positions  of  a 
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lire  falling  gradually  from  the  perpendicular.  Hence  the 
enumeration  of  the  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns  is  called 
declension 

2.  Relation. — This  word,  derived  from  two  Latin  words,  means 
literally  '  the  carrying  back  of  our  thoughts  from  one  thing  to 
another.' 

55.  Nouns  in  English  have  three  cases : — 

The  Nominative, 
Possessive, 
Objective. 


» 


» 


DEFINITIONS. 

56.  I. — The  unchanged  noun  or  pronoun  stand- 
ing as  tiie  subject  or  chief  word  in  the  noun  part  of 
tlie  sentence  is  said  to  be  in  the  I^J()3IINAtiv'e,  i,  e,, 
tlie  Naming  Case;  as,  Alan  is  mortal. 

II.  When  the  lunne  of  the  owner  is  placed  just 
before  the  name  of  tiie  thing  owned,  so  as  to  expres-s 
properti/,  or  possesslotL  it  is  snid  to  be  in  tlie  Pos- 
iE8SiVE  Case;  as,  Maiis  Hfe  is  but  a  shadow. 

III.  When  the  word  stands  after  a  transifire 
Terb  or  a  preposition,  it  is  said  to  be  in  ihe  Ob- 
jective Case;    as,   The  son   of  that  man  killed 

another  7nan. 

EXEECIS3  ON  CASE. 

1.  Select  Nominative  Cases  : 

Friendship  is  rare.  Sincerity  is  ojienness  of  heart.  The  sun 
went  down.  Truth  is  the  measure  of  knowledge.  Prayer  is  the 
coul's  sincere  desire. 

Tell  why  they  are  in  the  Nominative  Casu. 

2.  Felect  Possessive  Cases  : 

Nelson's  monument  Prayer  is  the  contrite  sinner's  voice. 
A  soldier's  sepulchre.  The  hero's  harp,  the  lovers  lute.  A 
distant  torrent's  fall.     John's  house. 

Tell  why,  &c. 

8.  Select  Objective  Cases : 

Strong  reasons  make  strong  notions.  Knowledge  expands  the 
mind.     God  create<f  the  heavens  and  the  earth.     The  summer 
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wind  shook  the  branches.     I  saw  the  queen.     The  lightning 
struck  the  sb^p.     She  wrote  a  beautiful  letter. 

Tell  why,  &c. 

Note. — It  is  suggested  that  the  answers  should  be  given  in  tb« 
foUovving  manner: — 'Friendship'  is  in  the  nominative  case,  bo- 
cause  it  njimes  the  tiling  about  which  the  assertion  is  made. 
'  Nelson's '  is  in  the  possessive  case,  because  it  points  out  the 
owner  or  possessor  "Actions'  is  in  the  objective  case,  because 
it  receives  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb. 

RULES  FOB  THE  NOMINATIVB. 
I.    The   subject  of  a  finite   verb  is  put  in  the 
Nominative;  as,  The  kw<j  reigns. 

1.  Siibject. — Under  the  head  of  analysis  we  found  that  eve  y 
sentence  consists  of  two  parts :  one  part  being  the  thing  spok^^a 
of;  the  other,  what  we  say  about  it.  To  the  former  of  these  \\e 
give  the  name  of  Subject;  and  to  the  latter,  as  containing  the 
assertion,  the  name  of  Predicate. 

2.  Certain  verbs,  besides  having  a  nominative  before  thei'(, 
have  one  after  them ;  hence  we  have  as  a  second  Rule, 

II,  A  Predicate  Noun,  denoting  the  same  pers(.a 
or  thing  as  its  subject,  agrees  with  it  in  case ;  as,  I 
am  a  messenger, 

III.  An  appositive  agrees  with  its  subject  ,n 
case;  as,  The  two  brotners,  John  and  Henry y  go  \o 
school. 

Apposition. — When  we  use  different  words  for  the  same  thing, 
we  speak  of  the  one  as  standing  in  apposition  with  the  other 
and  we  give  the  name  of  appositive  to  that  word  which  explain: 
the  other. 

QUESTIONS  ON  CASE. 

What  is  Case  ?  What  does  the  word  properly  signify?  Wliat 
is  meant  by  Decl.ension?  Wh;it  does  rel.-.tion  mean?  How 
many  cases  have  Nouns?  Give  the  definition  of  each.  What 
is  tlie  Rule  for  the  Nominative?  Wlit^t  is  meant  by  the  Sub- 
ject ?  What  is  meant  by  a  Predicate  Nominative  ?  What  e 
the  Rule  for  Appositives  ?  How  do  you  explain  the  wo\  d 
appositive? 

EXERCISE  ON  THE  NOMINATIVE. 

1.  Select  the  Nominatives  in  the  following  examples : — 
2    (,'lasaily  them  at^eordin;.'  to  the  Hidra. 


If  I. 
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The  dog  caught  a  rat.  Jolin  l)roke  tl^e  cup.  The  bird  sings 
Bvveetly.  A  noun  is  a  name.  The  battle  was  fought.  He  is 
called  James.  He  was  elected  president.  Milton,  the  poet, 
i^as  olmd.     WiHiam,  the  Comjueror,  was  a  JSorman. 

THE  POSSESSIVE  CASE. 

57.  The  Possessive,  in  both  mimliers,  is  formed 
hy  addJDo-  an  apostrophe  and  <s'  to  the  nominative; 
as,  John,  Johns ;  inen,  mens. 

58.  When  the  plural  ends  in  ^  s,'  the  possessive  is 
formed  by  adding  an  apostrophe  oiilv;  as,  Ladies, 
laaies , 

59.  The  relation  oF  the  jiossessive  is  also  ex- 
pressed by  the  prejmsitioii  'of;'  as,  The  sun's  li(;ht ; 
or,  Tiie  light  of  the  sun.  , 

GO.  When  the  nominative  singular  ends  in  ss,  es, 
usy  ce^x,  or  in  letters  of  a  similar  force,  the  *s'  is 
sometimes  omitted  in  order  to  a^oid  harshness,  or 
too  close  a  succession  of  hissing  sounds,  especially 
before  a  word  beginning  with  's;'  as,  For  good- 
ness' sake;  for  conscience'  sake. 

RULE  FOE  THE  POSSESSIVE. 
Any   noun,   not    an    ap|)'#.sitive,    qualifyinij   the 
meaning  of  another  noun,  if,  put  in  tiie  Possessive; 
as,  I  lost  my  brothers  book. 

QUESTIONS.  ON  CASE- (continued. ) 
How  is  the  Possessive  singular  formed  ?  How  is  the  Posses- 
sive plural  formed  ?  How  is  the  relation  of  the  Possessive  some- 
tih.es  expressed?  When  is  the  apostrophe  alone  appended  to 
th.-  word  for  the  Possessive  singular?  Repeat  the  Kule  for  the 
I  obsessive. 

EXEECISE  ON  THE  POSSESSIVE. 

1.  Give  the  Possessive,  singular  and  plural,  of  the  foUowine 

iins: —  * 


no 


Cliild,  prince,  woman,  king,  servant,  tutor,  footman,  righteous- 
noss.  father,  rlnke,  dog,  bride,  f>Jithor,  poetess,  mason,  house. 
M'.  .tev.  i.rtit»t.  thiff. 
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2.  Supply  Possessixe  cases  in  the  following: 
The 's  crown.     The 's  sword.     The 

—• -'s  horse.     The 's  coat.     The 's  heat 

cold. 

of  and  its  case,  insert  the 


—  s  mane. 
The 'a 


3.   In  place  of  the  proposition 
Possessive : 

The  shade  of  the  holly      The  work  of  the  men.     The  dresses 
of  the  ladies      Ihe  tiag  of  the  ni  n-of-wur.     The  son  of  a  prmoe 
A  servant  of  the  kmg.     For  the  sake  of  goodness. 

THE  OBJECTIVE  CASE. 

61.  The  Objective  Case  is  the  same  in  form 
as  the  Nominative. 

A  word  is  said  to  be  in  the  Objective  case  when  it  expressoa 
either  (1)  the  object  of  an  action,  (denoted  by  a  transitive  verb^ 
in  the  active  voice;)  or  (2)  the  object  of  a  relation,  (denoted  by 
a  preposition. ) 

RULE  FOR  THE  OBJECTIVE. 
The  Objective  case  follows  an  active  transitive 
verb  or  a  preposition  ;  as,  He  struck  the  table  wilfi 
his  hand, 

QUESTIONS  ON  CASE-(continued. ) 
How  does  the  Objective  0;ise  of  a  noun  differ  i  i  form  from  t*»-i 
^ominatiye  ?    When  is  a  word  said  to  be  in  the  Objective  Cawf 
What  IS  the  Eule  for  the  Objective? 

EXERCISE  ON  THE  OBJECTIVE. 

1.  Select  the  Objectives  in  the  following  examples  :— 

2    State  why  the  words  are  in  the  Objective. 

John  struck  James.  Knowledge  expands  the  mind.  He  waa 
a  man  of  honor.  Trutli  is  the  measure  of  knowledge.  Chihiren 
should  obey  their  parents.  Good  boys  learn  their  lessons.  He 
was  struck  by  lightning. 

DECLENSION  OF  NOUNS. 

62.  Nouns  are  thus  dechiied — 

Sing.  Plur.  Sing. 

Norn.       Lady  ladies  Man 

Poss         Lady's  ladies'  Man's 

Of>j.  Lady  ladies  Man 

Note.  -If  the  Proper  Noun  is  the  name  of  an  indiyiduiU 
person  it  has  no  plural. 


Plur. 
men 
men's 
men 


SiNO. 
John 
John's 
John 
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Decline  th«  following  nouns  in  the  aame  way.— 
Child,  boy,  girl,  house,  queen,  mother,  wt)nian,  waiter,  Jn^aOi, 
Mthor,  poet,  servant,  smith,  prince,  broker,  8on,'daughtei. 

PAUSING. 
63.  Parsing  is  the  resolvincr  or  ox])laiiiing  of  a 
sentence,  or  of  some  related  word  or  words,  accord- 
ing to  the  defiiiitioiis  and  rides  of  Gijnnniar. 

Illustration.— The  meaning  of  this  tleriuiti«>n  will  be  better 
understcotl  if  we  take  an  example  by  way  of  iJliiBtration.  Wo 
meet,  for  instance,  with  the  word  'fox,'  j.ml  wish  to  parse  it; 
i.  t.,  we  wish  to  assign  it  to  its  proper  class  ojf  words,  and  to  tell 
how  it  is  affected  by  other  words  in  the  sentence,  or  how  it 
affects  them.  We  find  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  thing,  (i.  e.,  an 
animal.)  therefore  it  is  a  noun.  As  its  sex  is  not  known  posi- 
tively,  t,iL'  noun  belongs  to  either  gender  ;  it  is  therefore  parsed 
as  or  the  common  gender.  As  it  is  but  one  of  a  cla-w,  it  is  a 
common  noun,  of  the  singular  number,  ah  f,.r  us  form  is  our 
Ifuide,  it  stands  in  either  the  nominative  or  the  objective  case. 
H  vice,  in  order  tkat  our  parsing  may  >hj  exact  and  complete,  we 
have  the  following 


Prop 
Com. 
Alstr, 


{ 


ORDER  OF  PARSING  THE  NOUN. 
Mas.      i  ^      ...  .  fc.-      Xoui. 

.   _      Poss. 
Plur. 


bem.     (^     ^'"8-     M 


Case 

Jicc'ording  to 

I'rLE. 


Neu.      (  ?,      m  I  ^ 

Con,.     )6      P^"^-     )^     Obj. 

The  grammatical  oorinection  must  first  be  given  both  in  this 
and  every  part  of  speech,  except  the  Interjection. 

ExAiSfPLE.— James  lost  his  brother's  knife. 


Relation. 

James  lost 

brother' 8  knife 
loftt  kn\fe. 


Etymology  and  Syntax. 

James.      Noun,  proper,    masculine,   singular, 

nominative  to  verb  lost.     Rule. 
brother's    Noun,  common,  masculine,  singular, 

possessive,  depending  ovi  knife.     Rule. 
knife.      Noun,  common,  neuter,  singular,  ob- 
jective after  the  verb  lost     Rule. 
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Common 


~1 

Abstract. 
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Gender. 


Number. 

L 
I 


J 

Case. 


Noni.  Poss. 


Obj. 


Mas.    Fem.    Neu.       Sing.  Plar. 

ANALYSIS. 

tJ.t~u    T''^  IT  ."^  •■'  ^^"tence  ^.icli  names  the 
UuDg  about  which  the  assertion  is  mnde  (i  e    the 

NOUN    PART)  Is  called  the  SUBJECT.  ^         ' 

2.  Tlie  subject  of  a  sentence  is,  therefore,  a  no-m. 
or  some  word  or  words  used  as  a  noiin.  " 

3.  Sometimes  the  subject  is  a  simple  nominative 
without  any  aeconipanying  words. 

4.  Tliis^  nominative  is  sometimej  called  tlve 
suHct ''•'''''*'    "'"'  '"'"*'*•'"•  -the  'grammatical 

f>.  If  any  words  .ire  joined  to  the  nominative  m 
foimn.K  the  subject,  the  subject  is  termed  < complex.' 
or  '  logical.  *■       ' 

II  •  ,  ^^!;^;?''^'«  t^V^  J«i"ecl  to  the  subject  are 
called  Sxttnbute.V  because  they  qualify  or  attri- 
bute .some  quahty  to  the  thing  named.     (Sec.  (),%  2.) 

7.  The  different  attributes  may  be  a  noun  in 
appositjoi,,  -A^  noun  in  the  posses.sive  case,  (either 
lonn,  bee.  o^  oU,)  or  a  preposition  followed  by  its 

Examples. 

(    '  Shakespeare  was  a  poet. 

beth  ^  ^^^''^'^'P^^'*''  ^^'^  J'""'^^  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 

(3. )   The  wnMtrr'.'t  pntience  vrn,f^  exhausted ;  or, 
Tl«e  patience  of  the  wanter  was  exhausted. 
(4.)  Non»«  l,„t  l!.i'  hnne  ilcserve  the  fair 


n 
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In  the  first  example  we  have  a  aimple  anhjcct ;  in  tlie  othe» 
three  the  8ul)ject  is  complex.  In  (2)  the  attrihutive  is  a  noun 
ir  apposition  ;  in  (3)  we  have  both  forms  of  the  possessive ;  and 
ill  /4)  a  preposition  followed  by  its  case. 


Subject. 

VERB   PART. 

Attribute.         Nominative. 

The  poet 

"Shakespeare 

flourished   in   the   reign   of 
Elizabeth. 

The  master's 

patience 

was  exhausted. 

Oi  the  master,  the 

patience 

ditto. 

Analyze,  according  to  plan,  the  following  sentences:  — 

TriC  sovereign's  death  was  lamented  The  boy  with  the  long 
black  hair  was  found  in  the  wood.  The  general's  skill  saved 
the  town.  Paul,  the  Apostle,  was  once  a  persecutor.  A  man 
of  wealth  is  not  necessarily  a  gentleman.  The  merchant's  house 
is  i^iagniiicent. 

QUESTIONS  ON  ANALYSIS. 

What  name  is  given  to  the  Noun  Part  of  a  sentence?  What  is 
:he  Utbject  of  a  sentence?  When  a  Nominntive  is  taken  by 
it-selr.  what  is  it  called?  What  other  name  has  it?  What  is 
mean';  by  a  Complex  Subject?  What  is  the  logical  subject  of  a 
sentence?  What  is  meant  by  Attributes?  Why  ait  they  so 
called?    What  different  attributes  may  a  noun  have? 


THE    ADJECTIVE. 

65.  An  Adjective  is  a  word  used  to  qnalifi/  nouns ; 
as,  A  good  hoy. 

1,  Jrigin  of  Name. —  It  gets  its  name  from  being  added  to 
noims  to  describe  the  things  which  they  name. 

2.  /Qiustration.— From  the  duty  that  an  adjective  does,  it  may 
b'''  called  a  noun-marking  word.  Thus:  'The  black  man  sold 
the  yootted  dog  to  the  old  gentleman.'  In  this  sentence  the 
wordr  black,  spotted,  old,  an^i  the,  qualify,  or  mark  the  nouns 
man    log,  and  gentleman.     Black  marks  the  noun  man,  and 
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helps  118  to  know  that  man  among  other  men ;  spotted  marks 
the  m»un  dog  ..n.l  h^-Ips  «8  tu  distinguish  the  dog  of  which  we 
nn.  tmking,  from  other  dogs;  an<l  old  n.arks  the  noun  gentle- 
man, and  helps  us  t..  mark  out  that  gentle.r.an  from  gentlemen 
who  ;.re  young  c.r  ini.hlle-aged.  The  w„r.l  the  marks  out  the 
particular  black  mpn  about  whom  we  are  speaking  from  amoni? 
all  other  hluek  men ;  and  «o  of  the  rest. 

6(5.  There  are  three  kinds  of  Adjectives— 
I.  Those  which  mark  a  thing  from  a  class. 
II.  Those  which  mark  the  peculiar  quality  of  a  thing. 
m.  Those  which  tell  us  the  number  or  quantity. 

67.  Under  tlie  first  class  we  place  such  adjectives 
as  '  an,'  '  a,'  '  the,'  '  this,'  &c, 

68.  Under  the  K-cond  chiss  we  find  such  adjectives 
as  ^good,'  '  bad,'  '  wise,'  <  white,'  &c, 

69.  Those  adjectives  which  denote  number  are 
divided  into — 

I.  Cardinal.    ) 
n.  Ordinal,     j  Numerals. 

70.  Cardinal  Numerals  tell  us  how  many  thincrs 
there  are  in  a  series;  as,  One,  two,  three,  <&c.       ^ 

71.  Ordinal  Numerals  denote  the  place  held  by 
an  object  in  a  series;  as,  First,  second,  tliird,  &c. 

72.  Under  the  last  named  class  of  adjectives  are 
found  such  indefinites'  as  all,  atn,,  some,  fnv,  ^V.; 
I  id  Mistributives'  as  each,  every,  either,  neither, 

1.  Indefinites. -These  numeral  adjectives  are  so  called  be- 
r  use  they  nnply  number,  but  do  not  specify  an  exact  number. 

2  Distributives.— Numeral  adjectives  of  this  kind  denote  the 
wiiole  of  a  number  of  objects  taken  separately, 

73.  When  other  parts  of  speech  are  used  to 
quanty  or  jimit  a  noun,  they  perform  the  part  of  an 
adjective,  and  should  be  parsed  as  such ;  as,  A  add 
nng ;  a  silver  cup. 
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AN  and  THE. 

74.  Two  of  the  first  class  of  adjectives  an  and 
the,  are  so  frequently  used,  that,  under  the  name 
Article,  they  have  often  been  regarded  as  a 
separate  Part  of  Speech. 

!,  Origin  of  Name. — The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  and 
means  a  little  joint.  Neither  of  the  articles  has  any  meaning, 
unless  it  is  joined  to  a  noun. 

2.  (I.)  'An'  or  'a  ' — This  article  points  otit  the  class  to  which 
a  thing  l)eloug8;  as,  A/i  apple.  This  meaais  one  of  the  class  of 
fruit  called  apples. 

(2.)  'An'  is  used  before  -  vowel  or  silent  h;  as,  An  age,  an 
hour. 

(3.)  *A'  is  used  hefore  a  consonant;  as,  A  book;  alp^  before 
a  vowel,  or  dHlithoug  wlucli  combines  with  its  sound  the  power 
of  initial  y,  or  w;  as,  A  unit,  a  use,  a  eulogy,  a  ewe,  many  a 
one. 

3.  (1.)  'The.' — This  adjective  piMuts  out  a  particular  indi- 
vidual, or  group  of  individuals,  of  a  certain  class;  as,  The 
apple.  This  means  8(.nie  particular  apple  alrea<ly  referred  to. 
Sometimes  it  gives  to  a  noun  or  another  adjective  the  force 
of  a  class ;  as,  T/ie.  apple  is  a  delicious  fruit.  The  vme  and  the 
good. 

(2.)  How  applied. -'The'  applies  to  either  number,  but  'a' 
t(»  the  singular  only,  except  when  it  ^nves  a  colleH'we  meaning 
to  an  adjective  and  a  plural  noun  1     '»w  days;   a  great 

many. 

QUESTIONS  ON  TEt    i^)/l   /eVB. 

Wli.at  is  an  Adjective?  Whenc,  V»c.'S  it  derive  its  namt  ? 
Illustrate,  by  an  exninple,  what  is  neuat  by  'qualifying.'  H(jw 
m.niy  classes  of  adjectives  are  there?  How  do\  "r.se  of  the  first 
cltss  mark  out  a  thing?  What  is  the  nature  of  those  of  the 
second  cl;i8s?  Of  what  kind  are  those  of  the  third  class?  Name 
a  few  adjectives  belonging  to  the  first  chiss.  Kame  a  few  that 
belong  t  >  the  second  class.  What  name  is  given  to  those  which 
denote  number?     H(»w  are  these  divide<l?     What  do  Cardinal 

Mn.V\ti»r,1a     4-,>1I      .•.«•>  \lirK~i.      J..      /'"k-.J: 1      XT ■%_       J J.  _    B  XT 

j.--.sisir.irtio    t,cit    ti.D  ;  5T  iiViXi  Ul>   wiuiii.H    iMIIIlCraJS    UCliOliU  ;       l'<iilIUt3 

a  few  of  the  '  indefinite  numerals.'  Wl>y  are  they  called  'in- 
deHnite?'  Why  are  they  called  'distributives?'  Name  the 
< distributives.'     How  woiild  you  parse  the  word  'cold'  in  the 
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compound  word  'a  gold-rmg'  ?  Why  do  you  thus  parse  it?  By 
*  W h  ,f  i"'^  f  ^*^^  adjectives  'an'  and  'the'  sometimes  known? 
W  at  does  'article'  mean?  Of  what  use  is  the  adjective  'an?' 
Whea  IS  tlie  form  'an'  used?  When  the  form  'a'?  What  force 
ha,  the  adjective  'the '  ?  Wliat  two  ideas  n,ay  be  expressed  by 
the  words  'lie  cow'?  How  do  these  adjectives  difibr  in  theb 
application  to  nouns,  with  respect  to  number? 

EXEECISE  ON  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

1.    In  the  following  exercises  assign  each  Adjective  to  its 

proper  class :  - 

A  terrible  war  had  been  waged  for  many  years.  The  British 
cod-tiel.ls,  it  is  siid,  will  be  exhausted  in*  three  generations. 
The  heavy  brigade  was  drawn  up  in  two  Hues.  Each  soldier 
knew  his  duty,  and  every  man  was  prepared  to  do  it.  There  is 
much  wisdom  in  the  word.s  of  the  old  man,  but  little  grace  in 
his  speech  The  bloom  of  tnat  fair  face  is  wasted ;  the  hair  is 
grey  with  care.  The  disorderly  soldiers  were  expelled.  The 
general,  envious  of  distincti^yii,  dash---  into  the  enemy's  ranks. 

2  Complete  the  following  sentenr-  -^  by  supplying  appropriate 
adjectives:—  o    rt-    i 

The  ciptain  lost  his jons,  the ^in  battle,  the at 

set.      There  are pears.      Too-    -moiuy  ruins men. 

lict  the    - — boy  repeat nouns.     A  really ^^  man  is  rare. 

CromweH's heart   broke    under   the   hevvv  stroke   of 

affliction.    God  rewards  the ,  aiid  puiiishe.s'the .    Ot^sar 

fought battles.      Where  did  your father  buy  that 

book?      15<^th  these boys  deserve punishment      John 

has  bought  two books.     Grammar  teaches  the use  ot 

language. 

THE  INrLECTION  OF  THE  ADJECTIVE. 
7o.  The  Adjective  in  Entrlish  admits  of  but  one 

inflection,  vh.y  Deijree, 

1.  Degree— This  Avord  means  a  step,  and  tho  object  of  this 
inllection  is  to  shew  increase  or  diminution  in  the  quality  which 
the  adjective  expresses. 

2.  niuftration.  — If  I  were  to  place  three  pie-^es  of  paper  by 
the  si(le  of  one  another,  and  say  of  one  of  the  ])ieces  that  it  was 
'white,'  I  Mould  be  using  oiie  *  decree  ot  comparison,'  that  which 
simDlv  exnresRe^  the  imaHf^^iinn  nt  ♦>»«  nnoiifv  \f  fi,p  c^^^-^a 
piece  possessed  the  same  quality  of  'whiteness'  in  a  higher 
degree,  I  would  Piy  that  it  was  'whiter'  than  the  first  piece, 
•nd  thus  use  the   'second  degree.'     But  if  the  third  piece  was 
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whiter  than  either  of  the  other  two,  it  would  possess  the  quality 
in  the  highest  degree.  A  fourth  piece  might  possess  the  same 
quality,  but  to  an  extent  or  degree  even  less  than  the  first ;  it 
might,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  of  a  'whitish'  color.  This  gives 
us  a  degree  under  the  positive,  which  we  may  call  the  suhpoei- 
tive.     We  may  then  arrange  the  degrees  like  steps,  thus: — 

Sup. — Whitest. 
Comp.— Whiter.     | 
Pos. —White.  J 
SuhpoB.— Whitish.     | 

76.  Adjectives  which  express  qualities  that  admit 
of  degrees,  have  three  degrees  of  comparison;  tlie 
Positive,  the  Comparative,  and  the  Superla- 
tive. 

77.'  The  Positive  expresses  a  quality  simply, 
without  reference  to  other  degrees  of  the  same 
quality;  as.  Gold  is  heavy, 

78.  The  Comparative  expresses  a  quality  in  a 
higher  degr'^e  than  the  Positive  ;  as,  Gold  is  heavier 
than  silver. 

79.  The  Superlative  expresses  a  quality  in  the 
highest  degree;  as,  The  wisest^  greatest^  meanest  of 
mankind. 

80.  To  these  we  may  add  the  Subpositive, 
which  expresses  a  quality  in  a  slight  degree. 

MANNER  OF  INFLECTING. 

81.  Adjectives  of  one  syllable  form  the  compara- 
tive by  adding  er  to  the  positive,  and  the  superlative 
by  adding  est ;  as.  Sweet,  sweeter^  sweetest, 

1.  When  used. — (1.)  The  Comparative  degree  is  used  when 
two  objects,  or  sets  of  objects,  are  compared  together, — as  to 
how  much  of  a  common  quality  they  have ;  as,  John's  horse  is 
«t«>t/)!er  than  Henry's.  The  quality  'swiftness'  is  here  ascribed 
to  both  horses,  but  to  John's  in  a  greater  degree  than  to  Henry's. 
IhSB  degree  is  generally  followed  by  '  than.' 
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(2.)  The  Superlative  is  used  when  one  object,  or  set  of  objects, 
la  compared  with  two  or  more,  indicating  that  one  object  pos- 
Beases  the  quality  in  a  higher  degree  than  all  the  others,  tnere- 
fore  in  the  highest  degree ;  as,  James  is  the  wisest  of  th*-  three 
boys.  Here  the  quality  of  'wisdom'  is  ascribed  to  the  *;liree 
boys,  but  in  the  highest  degree  to  only  one  of  them. 

2.  Adjectivea  in  'y'  after  a  consonant  change  'y'  into  *i' 
before  'er'  and  'est;'  aa^  Dry,  drier,  driest;  happy,  hxirypier, 
happiest;  but  'y'  after  a  vowel  is  not  changed;  as,  Oay,  gayer, 
gayest. 

82.  Adjectives  of  more  than  one  syllable,  are 
commonly  compared  by  prefixing  more  and  most  to 
the  positive;  as,  Numerous,  more  numerous,  moit 
numerous, 

1.  Comparison  Ascending. —By  means  of  these  prefixes  we 
express  an  increase  in  quality,  and  the  comparison  may  be  called 
comparison  ascending. 

2.  Comparison  Descending.— On  the  other  hand,  a  diminution 
of  degree  is  expressed  by  prefixing  'less'  and  'least'  'm  tlie 
positive ;  as,  Sweet,  less  sweet,  least  sweet.  This  may  be  jermod 
comparison  descending. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INFLECTION  OF  THE  ADJECTIVE 

How  many  InflectioQS  has  the  Adjective?  What  is  tnat  in- 
flection called?  What  does  Degree  mean?  Illustrate,  by  an 
example,  the  different  degrees  of  comparison.  How  do  /ou  ex- 
plain the  subpositive  degree?  What  class  of  adjectives  admits 
of  comparison?  What  are  the  three  degrees  of  comparison? 
What  does  the  positive  express?  the  comparative?  the  superla- 
tive? How  do  adjectives  of  one  syllable  form  their  compara- 
tive ?  their  superlative  ?  When  is  the  comparative  degree  used  ? 
Illustrate  your  answer  When  is  the  superlative  used  ?  Illus- 
trate your  answer.  What  is  the  rule  for  adjectives  ending  in 
*y'?  How  are  adjectives  of  more  than  one  syllable  coiapared? 
What  does  comparison  ascending  express  ?  What  is  meant  by- 
comparison  descending? 

EXEECISE  ON  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

1.   Compare  the  following  Adjectives: — 

Modern,  brave,  tranquil,  merry,  lively,  solemn,  pure,  amiable, 
charming,  green,  serious,  warm,  rich,  poor,  beautiful,  cold, 
white,  cross,  deaf,  glad,  funny,  great,  hard,  kind,  long,  wild, 
nimbto. 
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2-.  Make  sentences  containing  the  followin'}!  Adjectives:— 
More,   fewest,  happiest,  shorter,  sweeter,  darkest*,  broader, 
hottest,  redder,  most,  ample,  abler,  wiser,  clearer,  fitter,  tem- 
perate, most  valuable,  less  able,  least  amiable, 

ntEESULAK  COMPAEISON. 
83.  Besides  the  ways  ^iven  above  for  tlie  forma- 
tion of  the  Comparative  and  the  Superlative,  there 
is  an  irregular  mode  of  comj)aiisoii.    . 

LIST  OF  ADJECTIVES  lEEEGULARLY  COMPARED. 


Positive. 

Good 

Bad,  evil,  ill 

Little 

Much,  many 

Far 

Fore 

Late 

Near 

Old 

Aft 

(Forth) 


Comparati  >  . 

better 

M'orse 

less  (lesser) 

more 

farther 

former 

later  (latter) 

nearer 

older  or  elder 

after 


Superlative. 

best. 

worst. 

least. 

most. 

farthest. 

foremost  or  first. 

latest  or  last. 

nearest  or  next. 

oldest  or  eldest. 

aftermost. 

furthest. 


further 

Application. — The  Adjective  'much'  is  applied  to  things 
measured;  *many,'  to  things  that  are  numbered;  'more,'  and 
*mo8t,'  to  both.  'Farther'  and  'farthest'  relate  to  distance; 
'further'  and  'furthest'  to  quantity;  'older'  and  'oldest'  refci 
to  age,  and  are  applied  to  both  persons  and  things,  while  '  elder' 
and  'eldest,'  denoting  priority  of  birth,  are  referred  to  persons. 


ADJECTIVES  NOT  COMPARED 
84.  Certain  Adjectives  do  not  admit  of  compari- 
son.    These  are, — 

1.  Numerals;  as,  One,  two,  tliird,  fourth,  &c. 

2.  Those  formed  from  Proper  nouns;  as,  English,  American, 
Boman. 

3.  Those  that  denote  figure,  shape,  material,  or  position;  as, 


Ci 


ircuiai'.  Square,  wootien,  perjiCTioicUiar,  ccc. 


4.  Distributives;  as.  Each,  every. 

5.  Those  which  already  possess  an  absolute  or  superlative  sig- 
nifioation ;  as,  True,  perfect,  universal,  chief,  complete,  &c. 
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RULE  FOE  THE  ADJECTIVE. 
An  Adjective  limits   or   qualifies  a  nonn  or  ifa» 
equivnleiit;    as,    A    truthfyl   person    is    always    re* 

spected 


ORDER  OF  PARSING  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

Poss.        )  Limiting,—      ,)' 

Qualifying, —    [  Inflec^^on, 


(P 

Adjective,     -^  Comp.      ^  j^^^xcc,        ve""^"j'"s, —    / 
(Sup.         \  &c.,  ) 

Example. — I  love  the  beautiful  flowers  of  spring. 


Degree. 


Relation. 
The  flowers. 


Etymology  and  Syntax. 
The,  Adjective,  limiting — flowers.     Rule  — 
No  comparison. 

.BeaM<(/w^  flowers.    BeniUifvl,    Adjective,    qualifying  —  flowers. 

Rnle — Beautiful,  more  beautiful,  most 
beautiful. 

ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS. 

What  is  meant  by  rai  Adjective  being  compared  irregularly' 
Compare  good,  bad,  &c.  Row  is  the  adjective  'much  '  aptilied? 
the  adjective  'many'?  .^c.  To  what  do  'older'  and  'oldest 
refer?  How  do  they  differ  from  'elder'  and  'eldest'?  Wha^ 
kind  of  adjectives  are  not  co.m))'.red?  (Hive  examples.  What 
is  the  Rule  for  the  adjective?  What  is  the  order  of  parsing  an 
adjective? 

EXERCISE  ON  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

Parse,  according  to  plan,  the  Adjectives  in  the  following  sen- 
tences :  — 

It  was  the  most  wearisome  journey  I  ever  made.  I  never  saw 
a  brighter  sky.  We  stood  ;it  the  foot  of  a  j)erpendicular  ro<>k- 
It  was  a  cruel  and  most  unjust  sentence.  Here  comes  my  worthy 
uncle.  A  hardier  nature  I  have  never  known.  Redder  yet 
these  hilL^  shall  glow.  Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless 
crown.  He  is  taller  than  his  elder  brother,  and  older  than  hia 
lister. 

TABLE  OF  ADJECTIVES. 
Kind. 


r" 


Those  marking 
a  class. 


Those  marking 
the  quality. 


Those  telling 

the  number  or 

ou-nTitifcy. 


I 1 

Cardinal  Ordinal. 
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Iiiflection. 


Degree. 


r 


Positive. 


Comparative. 


Superlative 


ANALYSIS. 

85. — 1.  It  has  been  shewn  (Sec.  64,  7.)  how^  the 
simple  subject  may  be  changed  into  the  complex^  we 
now  add  another  mode  of  enlarging  the  subject, — 
viz.,  the  use  of  an  Adjective. 

2.  A  certain  part  of  the  Verb  called  the  Parti- 
ciple (ending  in  ing  or  ed)  having  the  force  of  an 
adjective,  also  becomes  a  complement  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

3.  A  combination  of  words  having  the  force  of 
an  adjective, — i.  e.,  an  adjectival  or  a  participial 
phrase^  may  be  used  to  complete  the  subject. 

4.  Sometimes  the  order  of  a  sentence  is  inverted^ — 
i.  e.,  the  vei-b  part  comes  first.  This,  however,  pre- 
sents no  difficulty  as  regards  analysis. 

Explanation  of  Enlargement. — The  attributes  of  the  subject 
are  called  enlargements,  because  they  enlarge  our  notion  or  idea 
of  the  subject.  For  example,  when  I  say,  A  man,  my  notion  is 
very  vague,  and  has  very  little  in  it ;  but  when  1  say.  An  old 
man,  my  notion  of  the  man  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the 
notion  of  his  age  involved  in  the  adjective  '  old' ;  when  I  say,  A 
little  old  man,  my  notion  of  the  man  is  further  enlarged  by  the 
notion  of  his  size.  In  this  way  many  new  ideas  respecting  him 
might  be  introduced,  and  each  new  idea  would  give  a  new 
enlargement. 

Examples, 

1.  A  truthful  person  is  always  respected. 

2.  (a.)  His  listening  brethren  stood  around. 
(6.)  The  vanquished  army  withdrew. 
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3.   (a.)  The  boy,  ignorant  of  skating,  was  drowned. 

{b. )  The  general,  having  drawn  up  his  forces,  was  ready  for 
'>  ttle. 

4;  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 

Subject. 

Verb  Part. 

Attribute. 

Nominative. 

A,  truthful 

person 

is  always  respected. 

The,  ignorant  of 
skating, 

boy 

was  drowned. 

The,  of  adversity 

uses 

are  sweet. 

fi 

NoK— The    art 
lubject. 

icle  is  frequent 

ily  included  in  the    simple 

EXEECISE. 

Analyze,  according  to  plan,  the  following  sentences  : 

The  humble  boon  was  soon  obt, lined.  The  haughty  elements 
alone  dispute  our  soveroiguty.  TJie  most  audacious  to  climb 
were  instantly  precipitated.  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to 
blush  UQseen.  Great  is  the  power  of  .  loquence.  From  rank  to 
rank  your  voUey'd  tuuuder  flew.  A  terril)le  war  had  been 
w.ged  for  many  yoars.  The  golden  light  into  the  painter's 
room  streamed  riclily.  The  ubaiidoned  limbs,  stained  with  the 
oozing  blood,  were  laced  with  veins  swollen  to  purple  fulness. 

QUESTIONS  ON  ANALYSIS. 

What  modes  of  enlarging  the  subject  have  been  noticed 
already?  Mention  another.  Give  an  example.  Why  may 
the  participle  also  be  used  as  a  complement?  Wliat  is  an 
Adjectival  phrase?  What  is  meant  by  a  sentence  being  in- 
verted ?     Give  an  example. 


THE    PEONOUN. 

80.  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  which  properly  sup- 
plies the  place  of  a  noun  ;  as,  Jolm  is  a  good  boy; 
he  is  diligent  in  his  studies. 
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niustntion. — In  the  example  given  above  the  same  idea 
could  have  been  expressed  by  a  repetition  of  the  noun  'John,' 
lut  then  the  sentence  would  liave  been  very  clumsy  and  in- 
elegant: thus,  'John  is  a  good  boy;  John  is  diligent  in  John's 
studies.'  Instead  of  this  awkward  repetition  of  the  noun,  the 
part  of  speecli  which  we  are  now  considering  gives  us  a  very 
useful  substitute,  and  to  this  substitute  we  give  the  name 
Pronoun,  because  it  can  be  used  for,  or  instead  of  a  noun. 

INFLECTIONS. 

87.  These  inflections  are — 

Person,  Number, 

Gender,  Case. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

88.  As  there  are  iiiffereiit  kinds  of  nouns  and 
adjectives,  so  there  are  also  different  kinds  of  pro- 
nouns, 

89.  Pronouns  may  be  thus  classed: — 

I.  Personal    Pronouns. 

II.  Adjectintj         do. 

III.  Relative  do. 

IV.  Interrogative  do. 

s 

I.  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

90.  Personal  Puonouns  are  so  called,  because 
ihej  designate  the  person  of  the  noun  which  they 
i7eprf»sent. 

91.  There  are  three  Persons,  (Sec.  33,)  and  each 
jf  these  has  a  Pronoun  that  can  be  used  in  its 
place. 

1.  The  first  person  relates  to  the  person  speaking^ 
and  has  for  its  pronoun  '  1,'  plural,  '  We.' 

2.  The  second  person  relates  to  the  person 
spoken  to,  and  has  for  its  pronoun  '  Thou,'  plural, 
*You.' 

3.  The  third  person  relates  to  the  person  or  thing 
spoken  of. 
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92.  This  last  pi-oiionn  presents  more  varieties  than 
either  of  the  others ;  thus,  instead  of  a  noun  of  tlie 
masculine  o-eiider  we  use  the  pronoun  *He;'  inste.'id 
of  a  noun  of  the  feminine  gender  we  use  the  pro- 
noun 'She;'  and  instead  of  a  noun  of  the  neuter 
gender  we  use  the  pronoun  Mt.'  If  the  noun  is 
of  the  j)lural  numbei-,  tiie  form  of  the  jjronoun  is 
the  same,  without  regard  to  the  gender,— viz., 
'  They.' 

9;^.  The  Personal   Pronouns  are  /,  you  or  thou 
he,  she,  it;  with  their  phirals,   We,  you  or  ye,  they, 

94.  They  are  very  irregular  in  their  declension, 
t&  shewn  in  the  followino-  table: — 

INFLECTION  OF  THE  PERSONAL  PEONOUNS. 


iSlNOULAH, 


1    M.  or  F. 

2.    M.   r>y  P, 

Fern. 
Neut. 

Nam. 

1.  We 

2.  Ye  or  you 

3.  They 


Kom. 

I 

Thou 

He 

She 

It 


^om. 


mine  or  my 

thine  or  tliy 

his 

hers  or  her 

its 


Plural. 

P088. 

ours  or  our 
yours  or  your 
theirs  or  their 


Ohj. 

us 

you 

them 


1.  Two  forms  of  Possessive  —It  will  be  noticed  that  some  pro. 
nouns  have  two  forma  of  the  possessive  ease,  a  Jong  and  a  short 
form.  The  short  form  is  used  when  the  noun  is  expressed,  and 
its  position  is  before  the  noun  ;  as,  This  is  «*//  book.  The  long 
form  is  used  when  the  noun  is  omitted ;  as,  This  is  mine  If, 
however,  the  noun  is  expressed,  the  ],ronomi  \\j]]  follow  it;  as] 
This  book  is  mine.  '  His '  may  stnnd  either  before  or  after  its 
noun;  as,  This  is  Im  house,  or,  This  hnnse  is  Im. 

.  — i^e  pinrai  oi  tne  fust  personal  pronoun  is  also  used 

to  signify  the  speaker  alone,  when  he  is  in  a  position  of  respon- 
sibility. Thus  we  find  monarchs,  authors,  and  editors,  using  it 
instead  of  the  singular  form  '1.' 
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8.  'You.' — This  pronoun  was  formerly  used  exclusively  in 
the  plural  number,  but  it  is  now  the  singular  pronoun,  as  well 
as  the  plural ;  it  still,  however,  takes  a  plural  verb  '  Thou '  is 
now  used  only  in  the  solemn  style,  such  as  addresses  to  the 
Deity,  &c.,  and  sometimes  in  poetry. 

4.  The  possessive  forms,  'hers,'  'its,'  'ours,'  'yours,'  'theirs,' 
should  never  be  written  with  an  apostrophe,  thus,  /ler's,  &c. 

5.  Reflexive  Pronouns. — We  frequently  find  the  words  self 
(sing.)  and  selves  (plural)  attached  to  the  personal  pronouns, 
which  are  then  called  Reflexive  Pronouns. 

6.  '  Own  ' — The  shorter  possessives  are  rendered  emphatic  and 
reiexive  by  the  addition  of  '  own ' ;  as,  It  is  her  own. 

7.  'One.' — This  pronoun,  by  means  of  which  reference  is 
made  to  no  particular  person,  is  called  the  indefinite  personal 
pronoun,  and  is  thus  inflected : 

Nom.  Po8».  Obj. 

One  one's  one. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PRONOUN. 

What  is  a  Pronoun  ?  Illustrate  its  use  by  an  example.  What 
are  its  inflections ?  How  are  pronouns  classed?  Why  are  Per- 
sonal Pronouns  so  called  ?  What  pronoun  is  used  instead  of  a 
noun  in  the  first  person  singular?  What  pronoun  is  used,  &c.? 
What  different  ti^rms  are  there  of  the  third  personal  pronoun? 
Name  the  personal  pronouns,  singular.  Give  their  plurals  ? 
When  is  the  short  form  of  the  Possessive  used?  When  the 
long?  What  is  peculiar  about  the  position  of  '  his'?  What  use 
is  sometimes  made  of  the  plural  form  'we'?  What  was  the 
original  use  of  'you'?  How  are  certain  long  forms  of  the 
possessive  wrongly  written  ?  How  are  the  ReHexive  Pronouns 
formed?  What  force  has  the  word  'own'?  How  is 'one'  in- 
flected? 

EXERCISE  ON  THE  PRONOUN,  &c. 

1.  Go  over  the  following  list  of  Pronouns,  and  tell  their  Per- 
son, Gender,  Number,  and  Case : — 

1,  thou,  we,  us,  you,  he,  she,  mine,  your,  they,  them,  thine, 
him,  ye,  ours,  me,  his,  hers,  her,  theirs,  myself,  thyself,  it,  its, 
ourselves,  themselves. 

2.  In  the  following  sentences  select  the  Nouns,  the  Adjectives, 
and  the  Pronouns :  — 

Her  father  gave  her  a  book.  Ye  shall  not  touch  it.  My 
brother  gave  me  the  book.     He  liked  the  pears,  because  they 
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were  sweet     The  men  s  lid  they  would  do  it  with  the  irreateat 
pleasure.     You  and  [  went  with  them  to  meet  her  after  Te  h  ul 

3.   Parse  the  Nouns  and  the  Adjeetivos  according  to  fom 

re*so,f''*'  ^^  ^'''^"  ""^  '^'^  ''^  *^^  IVonouns,  und  give  the 

6.  Make  short  sentences  containing'  the  following  Pronouns  •- 

We,  they,  ours,  your,  hi.n,   my.   they,  me,   tbelu,  mys^eif  "it. 

Jier,  us,  themselves,  they,  I,  hers,  their.  ^ 

^  6.  Substitute  nofxm  for  pronouns  in  the  following  fable  •— 
A  wolf  roving  about  in  search  of  fcK.d,  passed  by  a  <loor 
Where  a  child  was  crying,  and  its  nurse  chiding  it.  Ashe  stood 
istening  he  heard  her  tell  it  to  leave  otf  crying  or  she  wfuJ 
throw  It  to  him.  So  thinking  she  would  i>e  as  go,«l  as  It 
word,  he  hung  about  the  house,  in  expectation  of  a  capital  sud- 
per.  But  as  evening  came  on,  and  it  became  (juiet,  he  a.r.  n 
heard  her  say  that  it  wa^  now  good,  and  th,.t  if  he  c,,n.e  for  it 
they  would  beat  him  to  death,  lie,  hearing  this,  trotted  hom« 
as  fast  as  he  could.  "wumj 

7.  Substitute  pronouns  for  nowis  in  the  following  :-— 
Long,   loug  ago,   a  boy  set  out  to  see  the  woild.     The  bov 
wanted  very  much  to  see  the  world.     So  the  boy  left  home  and 
wrJked  till  the  boy  met  a  woman..    The  woman  asked  the  bov 
vj^here  the  boy  was  going.      The  boy  answered  that  the  boy  was 
going  to  see  the  world.     The  world  is  large,  said  the  woman 
but  the  woman  will  go  with  the  boy  to  see  the  world.     Well* 
the  woman  and  the  boy  set  out,  and  the  woman  and  the  t)ov'a 
way  led  through  a  dark   forest      In  the  forest  there  was  a 
gloomy  den  where  a  cruel  wolf  lived.     The  wolf  came  rushing 
out  when  the  wolf  heard  the  footsteps  of  the  woman  and  the 
boy   tore  the  woman  and  the  boy  to  pieces,  and  the  cubs  of  the 
wolf  devoured  the  woman  and  the  boy.     So  the  woman  and  the 
boy  did  not  see  the  world  after  all. 

n.  ADJECTIVE  PRONOUNS. 

95.  Tiie  second  division  of  pi-onouns  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  the  Adjective,  and  hence  its  name. 
We  have,  in  consequence,  this 

DEPmiTroN. 

96.  Adjective    Pkonouns    are    ^vords    used/ 
sometimes   like  adjectives,  to  (jUitlirv  a  noun,  and 
sometimes  like  pronouns,  to  stand  instead  of  nouns. 
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97,  They  are  divided  into  three  classes:— 

Distributive, 

Demonstrative, 

Indefinite. 

1.  DISTEIBUTIVE  PEONOUNS. 

98.  The  Distributive  Pronouns  represent  ob* 
jects  as  taken  sei)arately.  Tliey  are,  each,  evert;^ 
either,  7) either, 

1.  Peraon  and  Number— The  distributives  are  always  of  the 
third  person  siiigviiar,  even  when  they  relate  to  the  per8«»n8. 
speaking,  to  those  spoken  of,  or  to  tliose  spoken  to ;  as,  Each  *4 
iw— each  of  i^ou  -  each  (.f  «Ae;?/i— has  his  faults.  Here  it  will  he 
observed  that,  though  the  other  pronouns  are  of  the  plural  num- 
ber and  different  i)erson8,  still  'each'  takes  a  verb  in  tlie  sin- 
gular, and  li  .8  for  its  substitute  the  third  personal  pronoun. 

2  Reciprocal  Pronouns  -(1.)  There  are  two  pr  nouns,  *ea(h 
other'  and  'one  another.'  whicli  express  an  hiterchaihjp.  of  action, 
ai'd  are,  therefore,  called  Hecipkocal  PruNOUNS;  as,  See  how 
these  Oliristiana  love  one.  another! 

3.  Their  Force  as  Adjectives.— By  supplying  some  such  word 
as  -person,'  the  adjectival  force  of  the  distributives  may  be 
seen. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PEONOUN— (continued. ; 

Wh  t  is  the  second  division  of  Pronouns?  Give  the  defini- 
tion. How  are  they  divided?  What  is  meant  by  Distributive 
Pronouns?  Name  them.  What  is  peculiar  about  their  person 
and  niiniber?  illustrate  by  an  example.  Name  the  Beciprocal 
Pronouns. 

2    DEMONSTEATIVt:  PEONOUNS. 

99.  The  second  division  of  Adjective  Pronouns 
lias,  fVr.ni  the  dntv  winch  they  perform,  acquired 
the  name  of  Demoxstii.vtive.  Hence  we  have  the 
following 

DEFINITION. 

100.  Dkmonstii.vtivk  Pronouns  are  so  called, 
because  they  specify  the  objects  to  which  they 
refer. 
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101.  The  pronouns  which  thus  point  out  the 
objects  and  staiul  for  their  names,  are,  this,  that^  with 
their  })lurals,  tliesej  those, 

1.  Their  Use.  — If  we  are  speaking  of  some  object  near  iis, 
and  wish  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  noun,  we  use  the  pro- 
noun 'this ' ;  if  the  object  is  remote  from  us,  we  use  *  that.'  So, 
also,  it"  the  reference  is  to  something  already  mentioned,  'this* 
iudic;ite8  tlie  hist  mentioned;  'that,'  the  first  mentioned;  as, 
Virtue  and  vice  are  before  you:  this  leads  to  misery,  UuU,  to 
peace. 

2.  Ab  Adjectives  —These  words  are  frequently  found  in  con-. 
nection  witli  nouns,  they  then  have  the  force  of  adjectives,  and 
are  to  be  parsed  as  such. 

8.  •  That  ♦  not  always  Demonstrative.  —This  word  is  not  alwayi 
a  demonstrative  pronoun;  it  is  sometimes  a  relative  pronoui*, 
(Sees,  m,  115,)  and  then  its  place  can  be  supplied  by  'who,* 
or  ♦  which;'  and  sometimes  it  is  a  conjunction,  and  then  intro. 
duces  a  new  sentence.  A  careful  attention  to  these  direction* 
will  always  enal)le  a  pupil  to  assign  this  word  to  its  proper  class. 
Thus,  in  the  sentence,  'Whoever  siid  that,  was  mistaken,'  the 
word  'that'  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  because  it  represents, 
or  stands  in  place  of  some  thing.  In  the  sentence,  'My  brother 
gave  me  that  book,'  it  is  a  demonstrative  adjective,  because  it 
points  out  a  particular  book.  In  the  sentence,  'The  ship  thai 
sailed  yesterday  was  lost,'  it  is  a  relative  pronoun,  because  we 
can  use  'which'  instead  of  it.  In  the  sentence,  'He  «aid  that 
he  would  do  it,  the  word  is  a  conjunction,  because  it  introduceg 
a  new  sentence. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PE9N0TTN- (continued.) 

What  is  the  second  division  of  Adjective  Pronouns?  Define 
tins  class  of  pronouns.  What  is  the  aing.ihir  form  of  them' 
Waat  the  plural?  When  is  the  pronoun  'this'  correctly  used? 
When  'that  ?  What  is  their  force  when  joined  to  a  noun' 
How  do  you  know  when  Hhafc'  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun?  a 
relative?  au  adjective?  a  conjunction? 
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102.  The  third  and  last  <h*vIsion  of  adjective  onv 
uns  is  that  of  Indefinite  Pronouns. 


nouns 
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103.  As  they  do  not  stand  for  any  particular 
person  or  thin^,  they  have  acquired  their  peculiar 
name.     Hence  the  following 

DEFINITION. 

104.  Tlie  Indefinite  Pronouns  are  those  which 
designate  objects,  but  uot  particularly. 

105.  The  pronouns  which  thus  stand  instead  of 
no  particular  pei'son  or  tbing  are,  7wne,  any,  ally 
such,  some,  I'oth,  othrr,  another. 

'  Other'  and  '  another.  —These  two  indefinite  pronouns  can  be 
inflected  as  nouns. 

QTTESTIONS  ON  THE  PEONOUN— (continued  ) 
What  is  the  third   divisio?    of  Adjective  Pronouns?     Why 
are  they  so  called?      Give   tue   definition.      Name   the  Inde- 
finite Pronouns.     Wliich  two  are  inflected  the  same  as  nouns. 

EXERCISE  ON  THE  PRONOUN,  &c. 

1.  In  the  following  exercise  point  out  the  Pronouns,  thft 
Adjectives,  anu  the  Nouns:— 

My  hooks,  their  father,  that  Iiorse,  these  quills,  hh  brother, 
her  li.'.t  A  good  boy  learns  his  lessons.  These  apples  are  good^ 
give  some  to  your  brothers.  1  will  ^-ive  one  to  each.  The  works 
of  God  are  great  and  niiml  'crless  The  person  that  told  you  that 
was  mistaken.  He  pron)Jsed  that  he  m^ouM  come  Gold  and 
silver  are  dug  out  of  tlie  earth.  This  book  will  do  as  M-eU  as 
that.     Every  boy  should  keep  his  own  books. 

2.  Analyze  the  sentences  given  above,  r.ccording  to  plans  1 
and  2. 

in.  RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 
10r>.  The  third  division  of  tlie  Pronoun  is  the 
Eelative,  and  is  used  to  introduce  clauses  describing 
the  thing  spoken  of;  as,  The  master  who  taught  us 
is  dead. 

ll'7.  Besides  being  a  substitute  for  its  antece- 
dent, it  also  corniects  Its  clause  with  the  clause  going 
before  it. 

108.  Hence  it  may  more  properly  be  called  a 
Conjunctive  Puonouf. 


THE   PROJrOUN. 

109.  Fi-om  this  donbie  duty  performed  by  tue 
Relative  we  have  the  following 

DEFINITION. 

110.  A  Relative  Pronoun,  or,  more  properly^ 
a  Conjunctive  Pronoun,  is  one  wiiicli,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  substitute  for  the  name  of  a  person 
or  thing,  connects  its  clause  with  the  antecedent^ 
which  it  is  introduced  to  describe  or  modify. 

1.  Why  so  called.— [t  is  called  the  mlative,  because  it  relata^ 
— i.  e.,  carries  back  our  thoughts  to  some  word  or  fuot  which 
goes  before  and  is  called  the  antecedent. 

2.  What  the  Antecedent  may  be.— The  antecedent  may  bo  a 
aoun— a  pronoun — an  infinitive  mood -a<;lau8e  of  ;.  sentenco — 
or  any  fact  or  thing  implied  in  it;  as,  A  kiitff  who  ie  just,  makvs 
his  people  happy.— /i/'«  who  reads  all,  will  not  l)e  able  to  thin^, 
without  ivhich  it  is  impertinent  to  read;  nor  to  acty  witho*ifc 
which  it  is  impertinent  to  think.  The  mau  was  said  A>  be  inv^*- 
4fent,  which  he  was  not. 

111.  The  Relative  Pronouns  ai'e, — 
AI.atulF.  M,F.,orN, 

VfliO.  WlllCir,  THAT. 

112.  They  are  thus  declined, — 

SiNiJULAK,   ANO    PlUEAL. 

Norrdnatldr'^         Who  Which  Tliat 

Possesfiive,  Whose         Wiiose 

Objective^  Wiiom         Which 


WHAT. 


What, 
None. 
That        What. 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PRONOUN— (continued.) 

What  is  the  third  division  of  Pronouns?  For  what  are  they 
used?  What  other  duty  do  they  perform  besides  l)eiiig  substi- 
tutes? What  other  name  would  be  more  appropriate?  Give 
the  definition.  Why  is  the  pronoun  c;dled  Relative  ?  What  is 
the  Ante(HHlent?  \Vhnt  m  ly  tlie  antecedent  be?  Name  the 
Relative  Pronouns.      luliecfc  them. 

APPLTCATTOT'  OP  TTTF;  p.yj;  a  fTypg 

113.  Who  is  applied  to  persons  oulv-   as,  The 
boy  wiw  reads. 


I 


?K 


it 
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114.  Whicfi  is  applied  to  inferior  aiijmals,  and 
t'liiitj^s  without  life ;  as,  The  dog  ivhich  barks ;  the 
book  which  was  lost, 

1.  'Which'  is  applied  also  to  nouns  expressing  collections  of 
persons,  when  the  reference  is  to  the  collection,  and  not  to  the 
persons  composing  it ;  as,  The  committee  which  met  this  morning 
decided  it. 

2.  Other  uses. — It  is  also  used  (1)  as  an  adjective,  and  (2)  as  a 
substitute  for  a  sentence  or  a  part  of  a  sentence:  as,  (1)  For 
which  reason  he  will  do  it.  (2)  We  are  bound  to  obey  all  the 
Divine  commands,  which  we  can  not  do  without  Divine  aid. 

1 15.  That  is  applied  to  b«)th  persons  and  tilings  ; 
ns  TIk  boy  that  reads ;  The  dog  that  barks  ;  The 
b  >()k  that  was  lost. 

How  known. — As  said  in  Sec.  101.  3,  this  word  belongs  to  dif- 
^  rent  parts  of  si>eech.      When  it  is  a  relative  pronoun  its  placi> 
«v»u  be  supplied  by  '  who '  or  '  which  ' 

IK).  What  is  a})j)lied  to  things  only,  and  is  used 
)n  both  numbers ;  as,  Take  ivhat  yon  want. 

1.  When  used. — This  rel  tive  is  never  used  when  the  ante- 
iiedent  is  expressed.  It  may,  therefore,  be  treated  as  an  inde- 
tbute. 

2.  Other  uses.  —'What'  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective;  as, 
\\  is  not  m  iterial  by  nyhat  names  we  call  them.  Sometimes  it 
is  used  as  an  adverb,  having  the  force  of  'partly.' 

COJyiPOUND  RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 
117.  The  Kelative   Pronouns,  avho,  which,  and 
WHAT,  with  the  addition   ^  ever^  are  teimed  Com- 
pound IIRLATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

Used  as  Adjectives. —  Whatever^  whatsoever,  which  ever,  and 
tohichnoejKr,  are  often  used  before  nouns  as  indefinite  adjectives; 
as,  Whatever  course  you  take,  act  uprightly. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PRONOUN  -  (continued  ) 

How  is  'who'  applied?     How  is  'which'  applied?     Is  this 

its  only  application  ?     Is  it  ever  used  as  an  adjective?     Give  an 

exfiniple.     How  is  '  that '  applied  ?    When  may  it  be       own  to 

Le  a  relative  ?     How  is  '  what '  applied  ?     When  is  this    elativ© 
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-MSed  ;  Wliat  name  may,  therefore,  be  given  to  it  ?  To  wbat 
otner  parts  of  speech  does  'what' belong?  Name  the  compouijid 
-•elatives.  Why  are  they  so  called?  When  are  they  to  he 
treated  as  adjectives? 

IV.  INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

118.  The  fourth  class  of  Pj'onouns  is  the  Inter- 
rogative Pronouns. 

1 1 9.  In  form  they  are  the  same  as  the  Relative 
Pronoun,  with  the  exception  of  '  thart/  which  is  never 
'nterrogative. 

120.  As  tlieir  name  implies,  they  are  used  to  intro- 
duce questions ;  hence  we  have  the  following 

DEFINITION. 

121.  Who,  which,  and  what,  when  used  with 
verbs  in  asking  questions,  are  c  died  Interrogatia  ^ 
Pronouns;  as.  Who  is  there?  Which  will  jm 
;ake?      IF/ic/^  did  he  say'if 

1.  How  inflected  and  applied. — *Who'  is  inflected  like  t\  <» 
relative,  and  applies  to  pers(;iis  only;  'which'  and  'what'  app  y 
to  persons  o)  Jiings.  The  last  two  are  also  used  as  iuteiTOgk  ^ 
tive  adje<:'tivo\j,  as  Which  eye  is  hurt?     What  boy  is  that? 

2.  Indefinii,,'  Relatives. — When  the  pronouns  'who,'  'which^' 
and  'what,'  are  used  responsively,  they  are  regarded  as  ind« 
finite ;  as,  I  know  who  wrote  that  letter.     We  cannot  tell  whM 
is  he.     I  know  not  ivhat  I  shall  do. 

RULE  FOR  THE  PRONOUN. 
A  Pronoun  must  agicc  with  its  antecedent — i.  e,j 
the  noun   for  which   it  sianris — in  p3rson,  gender, 
and  numher;  as,   All  thit  a  man  hath  /^e  will  give 
for  his  life.      A  tree  is  known  hv  its  fruit. 

Case  of  the  Pronoun. — As  the  pronoun  is  a  substitute  for  the 
noun,  the  same  rule  applies  to  both. 

ORDER  OF  PARSING  THE  PRONOUN. 


n 


Ad 

Bel    i  Ph 
IiU.    ) 


Ist     1 


J/«.< 


2nd 
.3rd 


PM 


Fern. 
Neut 


Si 


accord- 
(To  agree  with  its  antecedent,  according  to  Rule. ) 


1    J     N^nm. 

i    §    P0S8. 

Piu.    iz; 
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Example. 
He  is  the  freeman  ^vhoITl  truth  makes  free. 


Relation. 

He  is 
makes  whom 


Etymology  and  Syntax. 

He,  3  Pers.  Mr.s.  Sing.  Nom.  to  is.     Rule. 
Whoin,  Kel.  lSii)(f.  Mas,  agreeing  with  its  ante- 
cedent 'he.'     Obj.  after  verb  ma^e>s.     Rules. 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PRONOUN— (continued.) 

What  is  the  fourth  cLass  of  Pronouns?  What  is  their  form? 
What  exception  is  there?  What  is  their  duty?  Give  the 
deiinition.  How  are  these  pronouns  inilected?  How  do  they 
differ  in  their  application?  Give  an  example  of  'which'  used 
as  an  Interrogative  Adjective.  Give  an  example  of  'what' 
similarly  us^d?  What  is  the  Pule  for  the  Pronoun?  What 
is  the  Kuie  for  its  case?  What  is  the  order  of  parsing  the 
Pionoun  ? 

EXERCISE  ON  THE  PRONOUN. 

1.  In  the  following  sentences  assign  each  Pronoun  to  its 
fooper  class:  — 

I  hope  you  will  give  me  the  book  that  I  lent  yon.  The  prince 
left  his  own  carriage,  and  entered  that  of  the  general.  One 
cannot  always  be  sure  of  onu's  friends.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that 
Mows  nobody  good.  What  did  the  prisoner  say?  Tell  me  what 
the  prisoner  said  ?  The  king,  who  is  the  head  of  the  state,  may 
r^ithhold  his  consent  fron  a  measure  which  has  passed  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Who  put  that  glove  in  my  hat?  Every 
book  on  that  shelf  is  mine ;  I  will  give  you  a  list  of  them.  Give 
to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of 
thee  turn  not  tliou  away. 

2.  Parse  the  Pronouns  according  to  the  plan  given. 

3.  Form  sentences  containing  the  'Personal  Pronouns'  in  the 
different  cases. 

4.  Form  sentences  containing  the  'Relative  Pronouns'  in  the 
different  cases. 

5.  Do  the  same  with  the  '  Interrogative  Pronouns. 
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OB 

o 
o 

o 

m 

< 


i 


i 

5 


I 

i 


I 

•I* 

•1-4 

.1 

a 

■3 


I 

I 
I 


a 
-  o 

I 


!|:' 


«w 


llr 


k. 
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ANALYSIS. 
122. — 1.  The  simple  subject  is  sometimes  enlarged 
by  a  clause  introduced  by  a  Relative  Pronoun. 

2.  The  Relative  is,  however,  then  used  in  what 
mnv  be  termed  a  restrictive  sense. 

3.  Such  a  chuise  is  termed  a  Relative  Clause. 

1.  Restrictive  use  of  the  Eelative  — -This  use  of  the  Eehitive 
will  be  best  uiitlerstoocl  by  niecUis  of  aii  ilhistration.  If  I  say, 
'He  answered  t'le  (|uesti()n  w/iich  vvr.s  asked  him,'  I  restrict, — i.  e., 
limit  the  answer  to  a  parti  ular  and  individual  question  ;  but  il 
I  say,  'He  answered  the  question,  v:/iich  was  quite  satisfactory,' 
I  introduce  an  en  irely  new  statomeut,  — viz.,  that  the  answer 
was  satisfactory.  In  this  last  example  the  relative  pronoun  may 
be  regarded  as  having  more  of  a  connective  force. 

2.  Relative  Clause.— The  pupil  will  notice  that  a  clause 
contains  a  predicate  witluii  itself,  and  thu3  differs  horn  a 
phrase. 

EXERCISE  ON  ANALYSIS. 

1.  In  the  following  sentences,  read  the  >ubject ;  state  whether 
it  is  'Simple'  or  'Complex,'  and  why  it  is  so:  — 

Sounds  of  music  were  heard.  No  r.pj)ortunity  of  doing  good 
should  be  omitted.  The  long-ex])ected  friends  have  at  last 
arrived.  The  moon  moves  round  the  earth  in  twenty  nine  days. 
Repeated  want  of  success  is  apt  to  discourage  a  student.  The 
Veteran  warrior,  rushing  intc  the  midst  of  the  battle,  lost  his 
life. 

2.  Complete  the  following  sentences  by  supplying  appropriate 
"Simple  Subjects' : — 

flows  from  the  henrt.     is  transparent. fought 

bravely. leads  to  other  .sins. is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention.    — 


will  always  be  despised. 

3.  Complete  the  following  sentences  by  supplying  appropriate 
*Complex  Subjects': — 

have  instinct. is  called  a  limited  monarchy.     

are  termed  molluscous.     are  termed  carnivorous.     


lies  between  the  tropics. 


forms  a  diphthong 

Tie  with  the  beauties  of  nature. 

4.  Explain  the  nature  of  these  'Complex  Subjects.' 

6.  Analyze  all  the  sentences  according  to  second  plaii. 


cannot 
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THE   VERB. 

123.  A  Verb  is  a  word  wliich  expresses  em^- 
tence,  condition,  or  action;  as,  He  is,  he  sleeps;  he 
runs. 

Illustration.— This  part  of  speech  is  the  most  important  of  the 
whole  eight.  Its  very  name  implies  this;  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
word  i  I  a  sentence,  and  without  it  no  statement  can  be  made. 
That  its  duty  is  to  make  an  assertion,  may  be  thus  illustrated. 
In  the  sentence,  *  Jan)e8  met  John  nfter  he  had  left  the  house,' 
we  have  two  verbs,  e.ich  telling  ns  something.  The  first  one 
•met'  tells,  or  affirms  something  about  James,  the  second  owe 
•left'  tells  something  aoo'it  John. 

124.  Th.Mt  respecting  which  the  statement  ^^ 
made  is  called  the  Subject;  as,  James  struck  the 
table.  • 

125.  Verbs  adni'l  cf  a  two-fold  division, — 

I.  In  respect  of  meaning. 
n.        Do.  form. 

126.  Verbs,  in  n^spect  of  meaning^  are  of  two 
kinds, — 

I.  Transitive. 
II.  Intransitive. 

127.  In  respect  o^  form^  they  are  divided  into — 

I.  Regular. 

II.  Irregidar. 
m.  Defective. 


I.  KIND. 

128.  The  Transitive  verb  makes  an  assertion 
respectinpr  its  subject,  but  that  statement  is  not  in 
itself  complete. 

129.  Tl  p  Intransitive  verb,  however,  does  make 
a  complete  statemfrt.  Hence  we  have  the  follow- 
ing 


li 
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DEFINITIONS. 
I.  A  TRANSITIVE  VERB. 

130.  A  Transitive  Verb  is  one  which  expresses 
an  action  that  passes  from  the  a^ent,  or  doer,  to 
some  person  or  tiling  vvhicli  stands  as  the  object  of 
the  verb;  as,  James  struck  William. 

lol.The  Object  may,  therefore,  be  defined  ds 
that  upon  which  the  action  of  the  verb  terminates. 

II.  AN  INTRANSITIVE  VERB. 
132.  An  Intuansitive  Verb  is  one  which  makes 
an  assertion,  and  does  not  I'equiie  an  object  to  com- 
j)lete  its  sense;  as,  The  boy  ran  across  the  field. 

1.  Of  both  kinds  — The  same  verbs  are  sometimes  used  in  a 
transitive,  and  sometimes  in  an  intransitive  sense.  Thus,  in  the 
Utntence,  'James  strnck  the  boy,'  the  verb  is  transitive.  In  tJ*e 
Btntence,  'The  woriinien  struck,'  tlie  verb  is  intransitive. 

2  Intransitive  Verbs  made  Transitive —(I)  Sonu'times  ^'erus 
ti.at  are  naturally  transitive  take  after  them  an  object  which  has 
t^e  same  or  a  simil.ir  siginfication.  Thus,  if  I  say,  'John  runs^'' 
r  use  the  intransitive  forms  of  the  verb;  but  if  I  consider  tho 
statcnient  as  incomplete,  and  wish  to  complete  the  idea,  the  only 
cbject  that  I  can  en)ploy  is  the  ki!<lrr(l  noun  'race';  thus  I  can, 
•with  propriety,  say,  'John  runs  a  race,'  and  then  the  verb  be- 
comes, in  its  nature,  transitive. 

(2)  Many  intransitive  verbs  acquire  the  force  of  transitive 
verl)s  by  the  addit'oii  of  a  preposition  ;  as,  (Intransitive,)  I  laugh ; 
I  wonder.  —  (Transitive, )  I  laugli  at;  I  wonder  at. 

3.  Verbs  that  are  frequently  confounded  — There  is  a  certain 
class  of  verbs  havino;  both  an  intransitive  and  a  transitive  form, 
which  are  very  frequently  confounded.  The  simple  application 
o*  the  test,  whether  or  not  tliey  tvke  an  object  after  them, 
Wvuld,  at  once,  prevent  their  misapplication,    "^'lese  verbs  are — 


INTRANSITIVE. 

Rise 

Lie 
Sit 
Fall 


TRANSITIVE. 

Kaise 
Lay 

Set* 
Fell 


; 


if 


This  verb  is  sometimes  intransitive,  as,  The  sun  sets. 
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ExAMPLKS.— The  sun  rises.  The  wind  raises  the  dust.  He 
lies  m  bed  until  eight  o'clock.  The  hen  lays  eggs.  Take  a  chair 
and  .«/-  down  He  sH  a  high  price  upon  it.  He  fell  down  stairg. 
Ihe  woodinAii /(illed  the  tree. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  VERB. 

What  is  a  Verb ?  What  does  its  name  imply?  What  is  its 
duty?  Illustrate  this  l)y  an  example.  What  do  you  mean  by 
the  -subject'?  What  is  the  twofohl  division  of  verbs'  How 
niany  kinds  of  verbs  are  there  in  respect  of  meaning?— in  respect 
of  form?  Name  them.  In  what  way  does  the  Transitive  verb 
make  a  statement?  Illustr.itu  your  answer.  What  kind  of 
statement  is  made  by  an  Intransitive  verb?  Illustrate.  Give 
the  dehnition  of  a  Transitive  verb;  of  an  Intransitive  verb 
What  IS  meant  l3y  the  'object'  ?  Shew,  by  an  example,  that  t'le 
«ame  verb  may  be  both  transitive  and  intransitive.  How  m-*/ 
an  intransitive  verb  be  chaiigeil  into  a  transitive?  Mentitn 
another  way.  Give  an  example  of  each.  Give  the  list  of  verba 
that  are  frequently  misapplied. 

EXERCISE  ON  THE  VERB. 

1.  In  the  following  sentences  assign  the  verbs  to  their  prop  if 
class,  as  regards  kind. 

2.  State  why  they  belong  to  that  particular  class. 

3.  Select  the  'subject'  and  the  'object'  in  each  sentence,  ard 
give  your  reason.  • 

Tom  cut  his  finger,  and  the  wound  bled  freely.  The  gardem/f 
fell  from  a  tree  and  lay  on  the  ground  for  an  hour.  The  coaclj- 
man  struck  the  horse  and  it  kicked  him.  The  sky  became  clea- 
and  the  moon  was  bright.  The  sun  rises  in  the  morning  ai?d 
sets  m  the  evening.  The  moon  and  stars  shine  by  night  The 
boy  has  gone  to  catch  fish  in  the  river.  So  spake  the  apostate. 
Flowers  bloom  and  die.  I  told  him  to  lay  it  on  the  table;  in- 
stead of  doing  so  he  went  and  lay  down  himself.  I  arrived  in 
safety.  As  the  farmer  was  preparing  to  fell  the  tree,  it  fell 
upon  his  head  and  kdled  him.  The  laAV  has  power  to  prevent, 
to  restrain,  to  repair  evil.  sr  '^ 

[This  Exercise  may  also  be  used  for  parsing.     Let  the  pupil 
parse  the  Adjectives,  Pronouns,  and  Nouns.] 

n.  FORM. 
133.  As  stated  in  Sec.  127,  the  verb,  in  respert 
form,  is  divided  into  three  classes, — viz.,  Reguiar, 
and  Defective. 


\ji 


Irregular,  ai 

134.  The  first  two  forms  depend  upon  the  manutjr 
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io  which  the  verbs  form  their  past  tense  and  theb 
jmet  participle, 

135.  Hence,  for  these  forms,  we  have  tho  following 

DEFINITIONS. 
I.  A  REGULAR  VERB. 

13(>.  A  Regular  Wm  I)  is  one  tluit  foi-ms  its  past 
tense  in  the  indicative  active,  and  lis  past  participley 
by  adding  d  or  ed,  to  the  j)rcseiit  ;  as,  iVtsent,  loot; 
past,  loved;  past  particijjie,  lored. 

II.  AN  IRRECULAR  VERB. 

137.  An  Jruegulau  Verb  is  one  that  does  not 
Aorm  its  past  tense  m  the  indicative  active,  and  itg 
'fkist  participle,  bv  addino  d  or  ed,  to  the  ])resent; 
/\s,  Piesent,  write;  j)ast,  wrote;  past  participle, 
if^ritten, 

Point  of  Diflference.— The  great  point  of  tlifFerence  between 
*\.ese  two  forms  is  this:    the   Regular   Verl)  is  changed  frnir 
rithont,  by  the  addition  of  a  syllaV)le;  the  Irreguhir  is  changes? 
i'wm  within  by  some  modiHoation  of  the  vowel  in  the  root. 

ni.  A  DEFECTIVE  VERB. 

138.  A  Defective  Verb  is  one  iii  which  some  of 
Mie  parts  are  wantini:-.  Tlie  following  list  con^- 
Vrises  the  most  import aj it.  ihey  are  irregular  aiy/ 
chiefly  auxiliary: — 

Present.  Past.  Prrsnit. 

Can  coidd  Shall 

May  might  Will 


Must 
Ought 


Past. 

should 

would 


[For  explanation  of  auxiliary,  see  Sec.  143.  ] 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  VERB— (continued  ) 
Upon  what  is  the  second  division  of  Verl's  l)ased?  How  manY 
classes  are  there'  Name  them.  Whut  is  meant  by  a  Kegular 
/erb?  Give  an  example  What  is  an  Irregular  Verb?  What 
m  the  great  point  of  ditference  between  tliese  two  forms?  Hoav 
is  the  change  'from  without'  effected?  How  the  change  'from 
v/ithin'?  What  is  meant  l)y  a  Defective  Verb?  Are  defective 
vvrbs  'regular'  or  'irregular'?     What  is  their  chief  duty? 
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139.  To  the  class  of  Defective  Verbs  also  belong 
Impersonal  and  certain  Auxiliary  Verbs. 

I.  IMPEESONAL  VERBS. 

].40.  This  class  of  verl)s  represents  an  action 
witliont  naming  the  snbject;  as,  It  rains. 

141.  They  are  always  in  the  rlnrd  per&«Mi  singu- 
lar, i.nd  are  preceded  by  the  proiionn  Jt, 

n   AUXILIARY  VERBS. 

142.  We  fhill  pivsently  see  that  the  verb  aho 
I  ndergoes  certain  inflectioiis,  or  chanaes,  and  that  'i 
certain  class  of  v(jrl)s  helpa  thein  to  form  tht'se  i«^- 
flections.  This  gives  rise  to  that  class  called  aux- 
iliaryj  which  may  be  thns  defined : — 

143.  Auxiliary  (or  helping)  verbs  are  those  by 
ihf  help  of  wiiich  other  verbs  are  inflected. 

1  4.  Tlie  verbs  that  form  this  class  are  — 

Do,  Have    Be,  Shall,  Will, 
i\lAf,  Can,  Must,  Lkt. 

145.  With  ^he  e\c'ej)tion  of  'he"*  they  are  used 
only  :n  the  present  and  the  past  tense ;  thus, — 

Preseni,     Do,     have,  sliall,      will,      may,     can. 
Pasty  Did,   had,     should,  would,  might,  could. 

1.  'Must'  and  'Let.'— These  two  auxiliaries  arc  iininflected. 

2.  Principal  Verbs. — Five  of  these  are  also  used  as  principal 
verbs, — viz.,  will,  have,  do,  be,  and  let. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  VERB— (continue^.) 

What  two  kinds  of  verbs  are  included  among  the  Defective 
Verbs?  How  does  the  first  class  re])resent  an  action?  Of  what 
number  are  Impersonal  Verbs?  What  Pronoun  is  always  used 
as  their  subject?  Give  an  illustration.  What  is  the  origin  of 
Auxiliary  Verba?  Define  them  Name  the  auxiliaries.  In 
what  tenses  are  they  used  ?  Give  the  past  tense  of  each.  Which 
two  are  not  inflected?    Which  are  used  also  as  principal  verbs? 
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INFLECTIONS  Of  THE  VERB. 

146.  The  verb  has  more  inflections  than  any 
other  part  of  speech,  being  clianged  in  form  to 
express  ^ 

Voice,  Tensk, 

Mood,  Person, 

NUMBEK. 

147.  The  greater  nnmber  of  these  changes  are 
effected  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  verbs.  (Sec. 
144.) 

I.  VOICE. 

148.  Voice  is  a  particular  form  of  the  verb, 
which  shews  the  rehition  of  tlie  suhjecty  or  thing 
spoken  of,  to  the  action  exj)resse(l  by  the  verb. 

Illustration.— As  already  stated,  no  assertion  can  be  made 
without  tlie  verb,  and  then  the  assertion  must  V)e  made  respect- 
ing some  person  or  thing,  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of 
■ubject.     Now,  if  I  wish  to  make  the  assertion  respecting  John, 
that  *he  strikes  James,'  John  becomes  what  may  be  termed  the 
agent,  or  actor,  and  James  the  object.     Now,  because  John  is 
represented  as  striking  the  blow,  when  I  make  the  assertion 
respecting  him,  I  employ  that  particular  form  of  the  verb  called 
Voice.      On  the  other  hand,  if  I  wish  to  represent  James  as 
receiving  the  blow,  I  can  no  longer  employ  the  same  form  as 
before,  but  am  obliged  to  use  an   entirely  different  form.      I, 
therefore,  express  myself  thns:    'James  is  struck  by  John.'     It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  same  idea  has  been  expressed  by  two 
^flFerent  voices,  and  that  this,  peculiar  change  takes  place  only 
m  transitive  verbs. 

149.  Transitive  Verbs,  therefore,  have  two 
voices,  called 

I.  The  Active  Voice. 
II.  The  Passive  Voice, 

150.  The  AoTTVE  Voice  represents  the  subject 
rf  the  verb  as  actbig ;  as,  James  strikes  the  table. 

151.  The  Passive  Voice  represents  the  object 
>^s  beinsp  acted  upon  by  the  agent;  as,  The  table  is 
struck  by  James, 
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Kote. — In  the  Active  voice  the  subject  and  the  agent  are  the 
same ;  in  the  Passive  voice,  tlie  subject  and  the  original  object 
are  the  same,  '"'he  Active  voice  expressep  that  the  aui)ject  dcea 
the  action  to  another;  the  Passive  at  vw.  Ll.at  the  subject  mff'ti 
the  action //om  another. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  ^^^B    (continued.) 

How  many  inrtectious  does  t!ie  V.'  andergo?  Name  these 
intiectiona  How  are  these  chaigrs  hietiy  produceil?  Wliat 
do  you  understand  by  Voice?  i''  >>  itL'  your  answer.  What 
^hiss  of  verbs  admits  of  voice?  liow  many  voices  are  there? 
How  does  the  Active  Voice  represent  the  sulgect?  How  does 
the  Passive  Voic  .  represent  the  subject? 

EXERCISE  ON  VOICE. 

1.  In  the  examples  select  the  verbs  in  the  Active  Voice. 

2.  Do.  do.  Passive  Voice  ;  giving  the  reas«»(i 

in  both  instances. 

Hatred  stirreth  up  strifes,  but  love  covereth  all  sins.  Wb£<t 
cannot  be  prevented  must  be  endured.  Wlien  spring  retumw, 
the  trees  resume  their  verdure.  He  lived,  he  breathed.  Th^y 
rushed  in,  but  were  soon  driven  back.  He  was  struck  by  light- 
ning. The  lightning  struck  the  barn.  The  sun  shone  with 
intolerable  splendor.  The  naughty  boys  were  punished.  Th« 
master  punished  the  boys. 

[This  Exercise  may  also  be  used  for  parsing.] 

n.  MOOD. 

152.  This  inflection  shews  the  manner  in  which 
an  *  attribute '  is  asserted  of  the  *  subject.* 

Illustration  — The  meaning  of  this  inflection  may  be  better 
'explained  by  means  of  an  example  If  I  say  respecting  a  horse 
that  'he  runs,'  I  merely  state  that  an  action  (viz.,  running)  is 
going  on;  but  if  I  say  that  'he  can  run,'  I  am  now  no  longer 
making  a  positive  assertion  about  him,  but  am  only  saying  that 
he  possesses  the  power  of  running.  I  have  used  the  same  word, 
but  the  manner  of  its  use  has  been  different ;  and  it  is  this  dif- 
ference in  manner  that  gives  rise  to  mood  We  shall,  therefore, 
have  as  many  moods  as  there  are  manners,  or  ways  of  making 
the  assertion. 

153.  The  verb  admits  of  six  different  moods,  each 
of  which  bears  a  distinctive  name,  shewing  the 
manner  in  which  the  assertion  is  made. 
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I.  THE  INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
154.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Indicative  MO(»n 
^vhich  inserts  something  as  a /tec^,  or  inquires  al^-^v 
a  fact;  as,  He  id  vvritinir.     7^' Sie  writincrf 

niuBtration.— If  1  wis:  to  make  a  simple  statement  about  any 
person  or  thing,  or  if  I  wish  to  ask  a  qutstioi),  I  emploj^  the  in- 
dicative mood.  For  v<  xaraple,  if  [  wish  to  say  sonietiiing  about 
John's  state  of  health,  I  can  indicate— i.  e.,  declare— it  in  this 
VI ^y.  'John  is  well,'  or  ' Joha  ia  sick.'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
M'  int  to  inquire  about  his  health,  I  use  the  same  mood,  but 
« iiange  the  position  of  the  verb ;  thus,  Is  John  well  ?  If  jvn 
aixiiiary  is  used,  the  noniiuative  stands  between  it  and  the 
>  irb;  as.  Has  he  come? 

II    THE  POTENTIAL  MOOD. 
155.  The  Potential  Mood  exjnesses  not  what 
tUe  suhject  does  or  is^.S/c,  hut  what  it  mav^  can, 
P'-ust,  Sfc,  *do'  or  'be';  a.^.  We  may  walk.     1  must 

1.  Illustration  —It  will  be  noticed  tliat  an  assertion  is  made 
».  speclnig  the  subject  by  means  of  this  mood  as  well  as  by  the 
a  licative,  but  in  a  different  manner.  If  I  Avere  to  say,  '  Boys 
h  re  to  play,'  I  would  be  using  sirnply  the  indicative  mood;  but 
1'  I  say,  '  Boys  cati  play.'  I  affirm  or  rtate  their  ability  to  do  so. 
'J  Ilia  mood  also  implies  liberty,  which  is  expressed  by  the  auxi- 
liary 'may;'  as,  You  viuji  go  —Necessity  and  duty  are  also  ex- 
pressed by  this  mood,  with  a  change  of  auxi  iary;  as,  I  vmst  do 
it.  You  should  obey  your  parents.  We  thus  see  that  this 
mood  expresses  ability,  liberty,  necessity,  or  duty,  on  the  part  of 
the  subject. 

2.  How  known. — This  mnnd  may  be  known  by  its  signt,  which 
me  'may,'  'can,'  'must,'  'could,"  'would,'  and  'should.' 

8  Interrogative— This  mood  can  also  be  made  inteiTOgative 
b>  changing  the  ijosition  of  the  subject;  as,  May  I  go?    (.'<ec. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  VERB— (continued.) 
What  do  you  mean  by  Mood  ?    Il!ust"ate  your  answer.     How 
many  moods  are  there?     Upon  what  does  their  numner  depend? 
N  ame  the  first  mood.     Define  it."    Give  an  example  to  illustrate 
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tZ  wT;  •  ^J^"^  *^!-  *^'«/"««^,°''^y  ^e  used  to  aak  a  ques- 
tion What  IS  the  position  of  the  Nominative?  What  is  tha 
CnHfT  f  an  Auxiliary  18  used?  How  does  the  Potential 
Mood  differ  fr„m  the  Indicative  ?  llhistrate  this  by  an  examnle 
Oive  an  example  shewing  that  this  mood  implies  Kyne 
cessity  duty.  By  wh.t  si^rns  is  this  mood  kLwn  S  tS^ 
mood  be  used  to  ask  a  question? 

EXERCISE  ON  MOCD. 
^  In  ttie^  following  sentences  classify  the  Moods,  gv.jag  youx 

The  doom  he  dreads  yet  dwells  upon.  His  stature  was  lofty 
1  cm  not  leave  him.  Not  a  soldier  diseh.rrrwl  his  farewell  shot. 
;^hi8  wind  might  awaken  the  dead.  Plato.  tl>oa  reas  nest  weU 
He  struck  the  lyre.  Our  f  thers  bled.  The  wind  blows  coh^* 
The  camel  cm  endure  great  he  t.  Children  should  obey  thei 
parents.     He  ran  as  f ast :  s  he  could.     It  must  be  done. 

in.  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOCD. 

15n.  The  third  mood  is  the  Subjunctive,  which 
expresses  tlie  fact  as  conditional,  desirable,  or  contin^ 
Of^nt;  as,  If  it  raui,  I  shall  not  go. 

I.  niuatration—We  liav  already  seen  that  a  fact  may  be 
spoken  of  as  actual  or  possible;  hut  when  there  is  anything  like 
doubt  or  uncertainty  connected  with  the  assertion  we  employ 
this  mood.    For  instance,  in  the  example  given  in  the  definition, 
I  do  not  make  a  positive  assertion,  that  'I  shall  not  go'— there 
is  attached  to  it  a  condition, -' If  it  rain. '-and  this  condition 
IS  expros.'^ed  by  means  of  the  subjunctive  mood.     The  name  by 
which  this  mood  is  generally  known  implies  the  existence  of 
another  verb  to  which  the  verb  in  this  particular  mood  may  be 
subjoined.  "^ 

^:  ^^^^^  ~T^^«  ^""^•^  '«  preceded  by  certain  conjunctions, 
such  as  'If,'  'iinto.'  'though  '  and  a  few  others.     These  form 
as  It  were,  a  link  between  the  two  sentences. 

IV.  THE  IMPERATIVE  MGD3. 

l/)7.  The  Imperative  Mood  expresses  a  con,^ 
mand  or  an  enb-eatu ;  as,  Read  thou.  Bless  me, 
even  me  also,  0  my  father. 

1.  Illu8tration.-A  glance  at  the  name  of  this  mood  shews  its 
tnan  IX,  13  ciueily  used  in  giving  au  order  or  a  command.     Tfct 
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verb  by  no  neana  loses  its  distinctive  character  in  this  mood ; 
the  cnlv  difference  is  in  the  manner  in  which  the  assertion  is 
njacle.  ISo  one  o.  the  other  three  moods  that  have  been  defined 
could  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  this  mood.  If,  for  in- 
stance, I  were  to  ask  a  pupil  to  correct  a  mistake  which  he 
may  have  made  in  any  piece  of  written  work  I  would  use  the 
Indicative  Mood  either  assertively  or  interrogatively.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  my  superior  position,  I  were  to  order  him  to 
do  so,  1  would  no  longer  use  the  Indicative,  but  the  Imperative 
Mood;  thus,  'Make  the  necessary  correction.'  We  must  not 
SMppose  that  this  word  implies  only  command.  It  is  also  used 
to  express  entreaty  and  exhortation.  Of  the  first  of  these  no 
better  illustration  can  be  given  than  the  second  example  under 
the  definition  The  Scriptural  injunction,  'Children,  obey  your 
parents,'  may  be  viewe<i  as  either  exhortatory  or  imperative. 

2.  The  Subject  —As  a  general  rule  the  subject  of  this  mood 
is  not  expressed.  The  second  personal  pronoun  is  really  the 
nominative. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  VERB-  (continued.) 

Which  is  the  third  Mood?  How  does  it  express  a  fact?  When 
is  this  mood  used?  What  does  its  name  imply?  By  what  sign 
is  it  distinguished  from  the  ■)ther  moods?  What  does  the  Im- 
perative Mood  express?  Y'hatisits  chief  use?  Shew  by  an 
example  that  an  assertion  is  made  by  this  mood.  Shew  by  ex- 
amples that  this  mood  expresses  entreaty. 

EXERCISE  ON  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  AND  THE  IMPERATIVE. 

In  the  following  examples  select  the  verbs  that  belong  to  the 
Subjunctive  and  the  Impeiative  Mood:— 

If  T  were  chained  I  might  revile.  If  the  KiHg  were  not  a 
traitc^r,  the  convention  must  be  rebels.  Study  to  store  your 
mind  with  useful  knowledge.  Though  riclies  increase,  set  not 
your  heart  upon  them.  If  he  come  before  my  return,  ask  him 
to  stay.  I  would  *'  le  same  thing  if  I  were  he.  Arise  and 
gird  thyself,  O  thou  that  sleepest.  Banish  envy  and  strife  lest 
they  utterly  destroy  your  peace. 

ANALYSIC 
15S. — 1.  As  the  verb  is  the  word  that  mak  ■    the 
affirmation,  tluit  part  of  the  sentence  which  contains 
thc^  verb  is  called  the  Piiedtoate, 
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2.  The  Predicate  must  always  be  either  a  verb  oi 
something  equivalent  to  a  verb.  ' 

IUuBtration.-Ia  order  that  we  may  have  a  sentence,  there 
must  be  a  statement  made  about  something,  and  this  is  done  by 
means  of  the  verb.      Let  us  take,  for  instance,  this  sentence 

.  in  'T\  ^"""  '"'  '''  ^''^^'''^  "^^^"^*  ^'^^>^«'«^'  *h«  nan.; 
Kobert,  therefore,  is  the  Subject;  wliat  we  say  about  Rober^.  is 

r-hat  he  runs;  'run.,'  therefore.  Is  the  Predicate.     Take  another 
example,  'He  .s  of  unsound  mind.'     Here  the  word  'He'  is  the 
fiubject,  and  the  assertion,  'is  of  unsound  mind,'  is  the  Predicate 
verb  ''^'  '^  "^  ^'''''''  ^"^^  ^^^"^  '^^'''^^  expression  is  equal  to  a 

^  3.  The  Predicate  asserts  of  its  subject,  (1)  What 
It  is;  (2)  What  it  dors;  (3)  What  is  done  to  it; 
as,  ' 

(1)  The  boy  kfond  of  studij. 

(2)  Tlie  horse  runs  Himftly. 

(3)  The  house  was  burned. 

4.  It  is  either  a  Grannnutical  or  a  Lomcal  Predi- 
cate. *^ 

5.  The  GraxMmatical  Phedicate  is  simply  the 
verb;  as,  John  recu's  very  nieejy. 

6.  The  Logical  Puedicate  is  the  Grammatical 
Predicate  with  all  its  complements;  as,  John  reads 
V('ry  nicdif. 

Complements.— All  tlu3  word.s  adde.l  to  r.he  verb,  toffll  upthe 
assertion,  are  called  thi-  complemenrw 

[The   Gramnuitical   Subject    and    Predicate   are  printed    in 
italics. ] 


Subject. 


Predicate. 


The  clock 

Man 

Diligent  ooya 


has  just  struck  two. 

vm,rs  not  with  the  dead. 

learn  quickly. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  ANALYSIS. 

Wb?.t  name  is  gi\en  to  the  Verb  part  of  a  sentence?  Why 
is  tliio  name  given?  Illustrate  what  is  meant  by  J-ubject  and 
Predicate.  What  duty  is  pertormed  by  the  Predicate?  Give 
an  example  of  each  What  two  kiiids  of  Predicate  are  there? 
Define  the  Grammatical  Predicate,  and  give  an  exumple.  What 
is  meant  by  the  Logical  Predicate?     Give  an  example. 

EXERCISE  ON  ANALYSIS. 

1.  In  the  following  sentences  select  the  Grammatical  and  the 
Logical  Predicates. 

2.  State  why  they  are  so. 

3.  Analyze  the  sentences  r.ccording  to  the  scheme. 

T'^e  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight.  Silver  is  one  of  the  precious 
metals.  Habit  1)eci»mcs  second  nature.  The  barometer  shews 
the  weight  of  tlie  atinospjitre.  Time  tlies.  Labor  sweetens 
rest.  The  wind  moans  tlirough  the  trees.  The  torrid  zone  lies 
between  the  tropics. 

V.  THE  INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

159.  The  Infinitive  Mood  g^es  the  simple 
nieaniiio-  of  the  vcmI»,  without  any  reference  to  Per- 
son or  Number;  us,  lo  wad. 

1.  Illustration. —In  the  example  given  in  the  definition,  the 
artirmation  contained  in  the  word  '  to  read '  is  not  made  respect- 
ing any  particular  person  or  persons;  therefore,  this  part  of  the 
verb  >)«iing  used -indefinitely,  and  with  reference  simply  to  the 
act,  has  neither  person  nor  number. 

2  Its  Sign.— The  sign  *lo'  usually  precedes  a  verb  in  the 
Intinitive  Mood.  This  prefix  is.  however,  omitted  after  such 
auxdiaries  as  '  may;  'can,'  '  let,'  &c.,  and  the  verbs  '  bid,  *  dare,* 
(to  venture,)  'need,'  ♦make,'  'see,'  'hear,'  'perceive,'  &c. 

VI.  THE  PARTICIPLE. 

100.  A  Participle  is  a  word  which,  as  a  verb, 
expresses  nu  action  or  state,  and,  as  an  adjective, 
quahfies  a  noun ;  as,  He  came  seeing.  Having  finished 
our  task,  \oe  may  ['la;  . 

1(1,  There  are  ff»ar  Partici})les  in  each  Voice  of 

tl...    ^r'lxjnoi*^  iT'/i     \/  til's. 
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162.  They  may  be  thus  arranged,— 

ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 

Striking,  Being  struck. 

Struck,  Struck. 

H aving  struck,  Raving  t.een  stnick. 

About  to  strike,  About  to  be  struck. 

I.  PBESENT  PAKTICIPLE. 


u 


1.  Present, 

2.  Past, 
8.  Perfect, 
4.  Future, 


H).^  This  Partici  )!e  in  the  Active  Voice  ends 
always  „,  'in^r,  ,,„,l  Jenoies  an  actioi,  or  state  as 
house'"'''"  Pi'«^',i-e.ssive ;  as,  James  is  building  a 

.  164.  In  the  Passive  Voice  it  has  always  a  passive 
signihcation.  ^ 

n.  PAST  PARTICIPLE. 

.    ,,  ^^^%.?^^^'^  ^'"'tf  i>^^  •'^  ^■*>'nie(l  in  *ome  verbs  by 
he  adaition  of  ^d'  or  ^ed'  to  the  present;  in  othe.^ 
)>  adchn^i.  ^en;   in  otliors,  by  some  internal  chaiJi^e 
Its  torm  is  the  same  in  both  voices. 

m.  PERFECT  PARTJCIPIE. 
Kh;.  ThePEUB^Fxrr   PAirricfPLK  is  always  con<- 
}>(aiu\,  (^.  e,,  is  not  expioscj  bv  a  siw/>/e  uonl, )  and 
Avpresents   an  action  or  state 'as   couipleted  at  the 
tnrie  ret  erred  to. 

IV.   FTjrURE  PARTICIPLE. 
167.  This   Pai'ticple,    a'so,    j.s   a   compound  one. 
and  represents  the   .t.-on  a.s  'about'  to  take  place- 
as,  Me  IS  about  to  Lare  Canada. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  VERB- (continued ) 

•   1  ,,  .  "M.ii)  18  ,1  1  tirticipJe  .'     iiow  m-uiv  nirfi. 

ciples  are  there  ,n  each  vo>>e?  How  <lo'  you  know  Xe  Pre«rnt 
Participle  active  ?  What  does  it  denote  ? '  What  I  t  e  foi^e  of 
this  part.cip  e  in  the  P.s.sive  Voice?     How  is  the  Ast  Parti 

:^^^^^';^:^:^^-''     ''r  .  -  -  -^'«-  -pre. 
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EXEFCISE  ON  THE  VEEB. 

In  the  following  sentences  classify  the  verbs  accordinjg  to  Kino, 
\  oice,  and  Mood :  — 

Be  swift  to  hear  and  slow  to  speak.  Seeing  the  danger,  b« 
avoided  it.  Diogenes,  the  Greek  philosopher,  lived  in  a  tub. 
Industry  is  needful  in  every  condition  of  life :  the  price  of  all 
improvement  is  Libor.  Thf»  house  was  burned.  Boast  not  of 
to-morrow.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  sun.  We  should  always 
obey  the  dictates  of  conscience.  The  train  might  have  run  off 
the  track.  He  came  last  night.  Shame  being  lost,  all  virtue  is 
lost.  I  heard  him  relate  his  story.  I  saw  him  do  it.  Forbid 
them  to  enter  the  house.  He  may  go  if  he  feel  inclined.  Bring 
toe  that  book.  They  accused  the  Ito}'  of  theft.  The  boy  was 
accused  of  tlieft.     Having  mended  my  pen,  I  will  write. 

[This  exercise  may  be  used  for  Parsing.  ] 

ANALYSIS. 

168. — 1.  It  has  been  sliewn  (Sec.  85,  2.  and  3.) 
that  the  Participle,  and  the  Participial  phrase  may 
te  enlargements,  or  complements  of  the  subject. 

2.  This  arises  from  the  adiectival  force  of  the 
|*articiple. 

3.  The  Participle  of  the  Active  Voice  of  a  tran- 
fitive  verb,  besides  qualifying  the  simple  subject, 
i^iay  have  an  objective  case  after  it ;  as,  The  boy, 
seeing  the  storm  coming  on,  ran  home. 


Subject. 


Attribute. 

The,  seeing  the 
Btorm  coming  on 


Nominative. 


boy 


Predicate. 


ran  home. 


EXERCISE  ON  ANALYSIS. 

Analyze,  according  to  plan  given  above,  the  following  sen' 
feences: — 

The  ailliuted  nation  mourns.      The  moping  owl  does  to  thif 
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moon  complain  A  person  deserving  respect  will  cenerallv  se- 
cure  It.  Boys  who  do  their  duty  Mill  be  lo?ed.  A  vfr?uous  m^n 
thTl^'^r "'  r""-     ^".^'^  ^^^'^""^  '«  «^-"  in  His  V  rks      He 

made  ^thP  In  J  Si  ^TT^  ''  commendable.  He.  shoutiug. 
TnL  spoiled  ^^^^^  P^'^^^^re  produces  long  pain.     JohiS 

fn'-f?°^  Ti^''  analyzing  oraU^  it  would  be  well  for  the  teacher 
to  m  tke  the  pupil  specify  the  particular  kind  of  attribute  that 
the  subject  has ;  for  instance,  in  the  example  given,  the  subject 
boy  has  for  Its  attributes  the  adjective  'the,'  and  the  parti- 
cipial  phrase  *  seeing  the  storm  coming  on.'  If  a  number  of 
attributes  precede  the  simple  subject,  the  pupil  must  begin  with 
•he  one  that  stands  nearest  to  it.]  6     »v  uu 

m.  TENSE. 

IGO.  Tevse  is  that  modification  of  the  verb  which 
expresses  time, 

170.  There  are  three  divisions  of  time,  PresmL 
Fast  J  and  Future, 

171.  In  each  of  these  divisions  there  are  two 
tenses :  the  one  representing  the  action  or  state  as 
perfect,— i.  e.,  completed  at  the  time  referred  to,— 
the  other  representing  it  as  not  completed  at  that 
time. 

172.  Thus  we  have  six  tenses,— viz.,  the  Present, 
the  Fresent-perfect,  the  Fast,  the  Fast-perfect,  the 
Future,  and  tlie  Future-perfect, 

I.  PRESENT. 

173.  The  Present  tense  expresses  what  is  going 
on  at  t\iQ  present  time;  as,  I  see  the  bright  sun. 

174.  The  PRESENT-PErjFECT  tense  represents  an 
action  or  event  as  completed  at  the  present  time,  or 
in  a  period  of  which  the  piesent  forms  a  part;  as,  I 
have  sold  my  liorse.     I  have  walked  six  miles  to-day. 

Its  Sign.— The  sign  of  this  tense  is  the  auxiliary  'have'  pre- 
ceding  the  'past  participle  active.' 
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n.  PAST. 

175.  The  Past  tense  expresses  what  took  place 
in  past  time;  as,  I  saw  him  yesterday. 

How  Formed. — This  tense  is  formed  by  chfinging  tlie  vowel 

of  the  root  verb;  as,  Wri  e,  wrote,  or  by  adding  'ed'  or  'd';  as, 

Mend-ed,  love-d.     In  conversation  the  'e'  is  often  dropped,  and 

the  'd'  becomes  ch  .nged  into  't'  after  sharp  mutes;  as,  Kissed, 

{kist;)  dropped,  (dropt;)  &c. 

176.  The  Past-pkiifect,  or  Pluperfect  tense, 
represents  an  action  or  event  as  completed,  at  or 
li'fbre  a  certain  time  past;  as,  Tlie  ship  had  sailed 
when  the  injiil  arrived, — tliat  is,  the  shij)  sailed  be- 
fore the  mad  arrived. 

Its  Sign. — The  sign  of  the  past-perfect  is  the  auxiliary  *had/ 
preceding  the  'past  participle  active.' 

m.  FUTURE. 

177.  The  Future  tense  expresses  what  will  take 
place  in  future  time, — i.  e,,  in  time  to  corne;  as,  1 
will  see  you  to-morrow. 

Its  Signs. — The  signs  cf  the  fu'^ure  are  the  auxiliaries  •shall* 
and  'will'  preceding  the  'Infinitive  Mood,'  with  its  sign  omitted. 

178.  The  Future-perfect  tense  intimates  that 
an  action  or  event  will  be  completed  at  or  before 
a  certain  time  yet  future ;  as,  I  shall  have  (jot  my 
lesson  by  ten  o'clock. 

Its  Signs.— The  signs  of  this  tense  are  'shall  have'  and  'will 
have,'  preceding  tlie  'past  participle  active.' 

TENSES  IN  PASSIVE. 

179.  The  Passive  Voice  has  the  same  number  of 
tenses  as  the  Active  Voice. 

180.  They  are  all  formed  from  the  correspondiog 
t«nses  of  the  auxiliary  verb  *  to  be,'  tocrether  witn 

4.1.-    £ i. X*  _!.-!_ _•_._»     .Oa.1.  1 


i-iic  -  pasL  pHniLipic  piibsive    ui  ihe  ver 
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TENSES  IN  DIFFERENT  MOODS 

«n.n^\?'^'%^^''''?'''^^^  ^^^'^^^  ^'^'  ^^^  sJx  tenses, 

and  18,  therefore,  the  most  complete  mood. 

182.  The  Potential  Mood  has  four  tenses  the 
?a:H:l^ei^'^  IWnt-perfecr,  the  Pa^3  Z 

18:5.  The  SuiijuxcTivE  Mood,  in  its  proper 
form,  has  only  the  IVesent  tense.  Tlie  vJrb  ^Z 
be    has  the  Present  and  the  Past. 

184.  The  Imperative  Mood  has  two  tenses, 
the  Pi-esent  and  tlie  Future.  ' 

183.  The  Infinitive  Mood  has  two  tenses,  the 
Prese.it  and  the  Perfect;  as,  To  write-To  have 
written.  ^ 

.181)  The  Participle  has  four  tenses,  the  Piv. 
sent  the  Past  the  Perfect,  and  the  Future;  .s, 
btriking-struck-havnig  struck-about  to  strike/ 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  VERB- (continued ) 

What  IS  the  tliird  infection  of  a  Verb'    Wh-it  rln^o  t. 
mean?     H<nv  many  Wivisions  of  time  ^ve  iherJ  \tZJ^  ^^ 
How  many  teases  are  there  in  each  of  thesfdivisio.f.'^     H       •' 
the  action  or  the  «tate   represented  l.y    hese  d\S^ 
the  s,x  te.jses.     Dedue  thi  Present  teLo      DeCthe  IVe^LT 
perfect      How  is  this  tense  lu.own  ?     What  doeHhl  P.J T 
express?     How  is  this  tense  formec  '     DefinP  h!.   P    .       ^'"f 
Wliat  is  the  si.a  of  this  ten  e'      What  does  til  l^f'^'^'^'^^- 

the  Mood^  ^      ''"'^'     ^"'''^  "^^  *"^«^«  «f  each  of 

EXERCISE  ON  TENSE. 
1.   In  tlie  following  exampk^s  select  the  different  Tenses. 
2    State  why  you  thus  classify  them. 

wre.   and  1  tdl   yon   now.      Have  you  done  any  good  to-dav» 
The  pigeon  fhes  swiftly.     Bad  company  has  ruined  him      The 

^e In  h.^'    -^^  ^7^^'-     ^'  ^'^^  ^'^«k^"  thre"  >efo  o      Aft  r 

I  had  seen  hmi  when  I  met  you.     He  will  have  sbortedtXr^ 
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11. 
lit 


I 


ben  o'clock.     I  have  just  recited  my  lesson.     How  beautifully 
Ihe  snow  falls!     I  had  written  a  letter  when  he  arrived. 

ANALYSIS. 
187. — 1.  As  the  Grammatical  Subject  of  a  sen- 
tence may  be  enlart:^e(i,  or  completed,  as  has  been 
shewn  (Sec.  04,  7.;  85,  1.;  and  122,  1.),  so  may  the 
Grammatical  Predicate  be  completed. 

2.  If  that  Predicate  is  an  Active  Transitive  Verb, 
its  completion  is  a  noun  or  its  equivalent  in  the 
objective  case ;  as,  William  the  Conqueror  governed 
Kngland, 

3.  If,  however,  the  Predicate  is  an  Tntranfiitive 
Verb,  or  a  verb  in  the  Passive  Voice,  the  comple- 
D^ent  is  in  the  Nominative;  as,  Edward  became ^m^. 
)Ie  was  elected  chairman, 

4.  The  object  maybe  whatever  the  subject  maybe; 
I.M,  Bovs  love  plat/,  (noun.)     John  hit  Jmn,  (pronoun.) 

5.  'this  object  may,  like  the  subject,  have  attri- 
butes; as.  All  good  hoys  love  their  ])arents. 

6.  Both  the  Subject  and  the  Predicate;  of  a  sen- 
bmce  may  be  *  compound.' 

7.  A  Compound  Subject  consists  of  two  or 
piore  simple  subjects,  to  which  belongs  one  predi- 
cate ;  as.  You  and  /  are  friends. 

8.  A  Compound  Predicate  consists  of  two  or 
more  simple  predicates  affirmed  of  one  subject ;  as, 
Truth  is  great  and  icill  prevail. 

[The  word  thnt  joins  the  Simple  Subjects  and  Predicates,  is 
called  a  conjunction.] 


Looic*L 

SUBjrCT. 

Logical  Predicate. 

Gram.  Subject 

Its  Coniplements. 
the  Conqxieror 

Gram.  Predicate. 

Completion.      | 

England, 
king  (nom.) 

WiUiam 
Edward 

governed 
became 

[Note.— The  pupil  will  notice  the  change  made  in  naming  the 
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EXEECI8E  ON  ANALYSIS 
1.  In  the  following  sentences  insert  appropriate  ol.ject.  :- 
The  moth  burned—  Ellen  ean  sing— L     j^n-e, 

Oeorge  shot L.      The  cows!^: 


ir*!!  read 


"         •     James  muat  study 

— — .      The  squirrel   eats 

ahould  never  despise - . 

praises  .      f  he  eleph.-.nt  has  7-!- 


„    — — •     Henry  hurt 

Roys    ove .      The  r.ch 

Cain  killed .     ^^ry 

— .      The  dog  lore 


.     The  spider  caught . 

OiLr''   *^^  ^«"«^i"g.    «tate    whether   the  Complements   are 
Kre:-''^"^"'"^^'^  Complements,  and  analyze  aee::d^; 

na^ion^*"  Wii&rCo^"^*^'"'"-  ^f^*-"«ness  exalteth  4 
line  o"kir^  Learnto  lZ;'''''/r  '^'^  "'"*^  «^  *»'«  ^^'^-^ 
ing  to  ri  ling  Itarice  ^f  r,'"  ^"^  ""f^  ""  P^-^^^^^^d  wait - 
men  often  do  wroi^  He  w««  T""-  T'i  S?^^''^^>^  '''^'-  ^'^'^ 
The  last  monThTthfveari^^^^^^ 
better  thi  >gs  cheers  us  ^^  I  ^^cend^er.     The  hope  .4 

™;;.e.isth«er„or:?alrevil"%=S^&fIt^^^^^^ 

is  liS  I'coCl'r^"'''  "  ^''"-  "'  '"'  ^"■— «  -tene. 
•^ke'-Vfcrll:"  ?hf  nhlfn     T'^""  ''"'*  "'^^  "'»  "f''^"  'seated 

.t  royal  state  Satan  exaltcnl  sat      Srge  earnfjfiZ      Thf 
aUe,  »d  shouh,  heel's':     ^t.  l=«rpU„=  »^d 

PERSON  AND  NUMBER. 

188.--1.  Every  tense  of  the  Verb  has  three  Per- 
sons and  two  Numbers, 
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2.  These  inflections  are  due  to  the  Subject. 

Illustration. — The  change  effected  in  tho  verb  by  the  differ- 
ence in  I^eraon  and  Number  of  the  Nominative,  may  be  thus 
ilhistrated.  In  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  *love'  with  the 
firsr.  i)eraona!  pronoun  we  use  the  form  'love,'  but  this  form  can- 
not be  used  with  the  second  or  the  third  personal  pronoun  sin- 
gular. With  the  former  we  have  to  adopt  tlie  form  'lovest,' 
and  with  the  latter  the  form  'loves';  thus,  'Hove,  thou  lovest, 
he  loves,'  and  the  verbs  are  said  to  be  in  the  first,  second,  or 
third  person  singular.  In  the  plural  the  form  is  the  same  for 
%11  persons. 

EXERCISE  ON  PERSON  AND  NUMBER. 

1.  Tell  the  Person  and  ^  umber  of  each  verb  in  the  following 
i^ntenceg. 

2.  Give  the  reason 

He  loves  truth.  She  hates  deception.  I  saw  your  brother 
.►.  et  evening.  He  will  return  to-morrow.  John  n  cited  his  les- 
f*  n  yesterday.  The  Iwys  have  gone  home.  George  had  gone 
h  >nie  before  I  returned.  You  sludl  see  him  to-morrow.  James 
f»  udies  diligently.  We  shall  have  run.  They  will  have  read, 
i  U  crime  shall  cease.     I  read  the  book  which  you  lent  me. 

CONJUJATION. 

189.  The  Conjugation  of  a  verb  is  the  reifular 
unatiMu  and  arrangement  of  its  several  voices, 

moods,  tenses,  persons,  and  numbers, 

190.  The  principal  parts  of  the  verb  are  the  Pre- 
sent fndicatwe,  the  Past  JncHcatwe,  and  the  l^ast 
Participle.  In  parsino;,  the  inenlioning  of  the.sti 
Y^i'ts  is  viiWed  conju(^ating  the  verlj.     Thus: 

Present.  Past.       Past  Participle. 

Regular,  or  Wea^x,  Ix)ve  loved  loved. 

Irregidar,  or  Strong,         Write  wrote  written. 

INFLECTION  OF  THE  AUXILIARIES  MAY,  CAN,  &c. 

191.  Of  the  Auxiliary  Verbs,  the  verb  Ho  be' 
is  both  a  principal  verb  and  also  an  Auxiliary.  By 
p"efixin<x  it  to  the  '  past  ])articiple  passive '  of  a  verb, 
V  e  form  the  Passive  Voice. 
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192  Certain  other  verbs  are  onlv  auxiliary,  and 
are  /iefective  in  their  Muods  and  Tenses. 

193.  As  all  of  these  (except  *do')  help  to  form 
some  of  the  Moods  and  Tense,  of  the  verb  ^to  heJ 
their  mllectiou  is  now  iriven. 


Sinffular 
J.    1  may. 
2.  Thou  mayst. 
II    He  may. 

Plural. 

J.   We  may, 
Z   You  may, 
3    They  may. 

S'uKjalar. 

1.  I  might. 

2.  Thou  mightst. 

3.  He  might 

Plural. 

1.  We  might. 

2.  You  might. 

3.  They  might. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Treaent  Tense. 

Sbuptlar. 
\.   1  can. 

2.  Thou  oanst. 

3.  He  Cfin 

Phrnl 

1.  Wf  oan, 

2.  Yor  can. 

3.  Tliey  can. 

Past  Tense. 
SJnffu/ar, 
1    T  could. 

2.  Thou  couldst. 

3.  He  could. 

Plural. 
1     We  cotild. 

2.  Yoii  could. 

3.  They  could. 


Singular. 

1.  1  must, 

2.  Thou  must 

3.  He  must. . 

Plural, 

1.  We  must. 

2.  You  must. 

3.  They  must. 


a 
o 
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Singular. 

1.  I  do. 

2.  Thou  dost. 

3.  He  does. 

Plural. 

1.  We  do. 

2.  You  do. 

3.  They  do. 

Singular. 

1.  I  did. 

2.  Thou  didst. 

3.  He  did 


1. 
2. 
3. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Singular. 

I  have.  1.  I  shall  or  will. 

Thou  hast.  2  Thou  shalt  or  wUfe 

He  has  or  hath.  3.  He  shall  or  will. 


PluraL 

1.  We  have. 

2.  You  have. 

3.  They  have. 


Plural. 
I.  We  shall  or  will. 
2   Von  shall  or  M'ill. 
3.  They  shall  or  will. 


F^t  Tense. 
Singular.  Singular. 

1.  I  had.  1.  I  should  or  would. 

2.  Thou  hadst.        2.  Thou  shouldst  orwouldfll 

3.  He  had.  3.  He  should  <yr  would. 
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1. 
2. 
3. 


Plural. 
We  did. 
You  did. 
They  did. 


1. 

2. 


Plural. 
We  had. 
You  had. 


3.  They  had. 


Plural. 

1.  We  should  or  would. 

2.  You  should  or  would. 

3.  They  should  or  would. 


DO  and  HAVE  as  Principal  Verbs. 
TThese  two  auxili  a-ies,  like  tlie  verb  'to  be,'  are  also  principal 
verbs,  and  form  their  tenses  in  tl.e  same  way  as  other  principal. 

verbs;  thus:] 

Singular. 

I  do.  1- 

Thou  doest.  2. 

He  does.  3. 
&c.,  &c. 


Present, 


1. 

2. 
3. 


Singular. 

I  have. 
Thou  hast. 
He  has. 


Present-Perfect,  1. 
2. 
3. 


I  have  done. 
Thou  liast  done. 
He  has  done. 

&c.,  &c. 


1 .  I  have  had. 
2  Thou  nast  had. 
3.  He  has  had. 


Past, 


Past-Perfect, 


Future, 


1.  I  did. 

2.  Thou  didst. 

3.  He  did. 

jiC,  &c. 

1.  1  had  done. 

2.  Thou  h  idst  done. 

3.  He  had  done. 

&c.,  &c. 

1.  I  shall  do. 

2.  Thou  wilt  do. 

3.  He  will  do. 

&c.,  &c. 


1. 

2. 
3. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

1. 
2 
3. 


Future-Perfect,  1. 
2. 
3. 


T  shall  have  done.       1. 
Thou  wilt  have  done.  2. 
He  will  have  done.   3. 
&e.,  &c. 


Thad. 

Thou  hadst 
He  had. 

I  had  had. 
Thou  hadst  had. 
He  had  had. 

I  shall  have. 
Thou  wilt  have. 
He  will  have. 

1  shall  have  had. 
Thou  wilt  have  had. 
He  will  have  had. 


INFLECTION  OF  THE  VERBS  'TO  BE'  AND  'TO  LOVE.» 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Intransitive. 

Singular. 

1.  I  am. 

2.  Thou  art. 

3.  He  is. 


Active  Voice 
.    Present  Tense. 
Singular. 

1.  I  love. 

2.  Thou  lovest. 

3.  He  loves  or  lovetb. 


Passive  Voice. 

Singular. 

1.  I  am  loved. 

2.  Thou  art  loved. 

3.  He  is  loved. 


Ihtransitiye. 

Plural. 

1.  We  are. 

2.  You  are. 

3.  They  are. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
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Active  Voice. 

Plural. 
We  love. 
You  Jove. 
They  love. 
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Passive  Voice. 

Plural. 

1.  We  are  Icved. 

2.  You  are  loved. 

3.  They  are  loved. 


Present-Perfect  Tense. 


S 


ign,  have. 


Singular. 

1.  I  have  been.        1. 

2.  Thou  hast  been.  2. 

3.  He  has  been.       3. 


Simjular.  Singular. 

I  have  loved.         1.  I  hive  been  loved. 
TluM,  hast  loved.  2.  Tho„  j.ast  been  loved 
He  has  loved.       3.  He  lias  been  loved. 

Plural.  Plural  Plural 

■0.  They  have  been.  3.  TUeyii:^.  I  ^h":;^^^^^ 


Singular. 

1.  I  was. 

2.  Thou  wast. 

3.  He  was. 

Plural 

1.  We  were. 

2.  You  were. 

3.  They  were, 


Past  Tense. 

Singular 

1.  T  loved. 

2.  Thou  lovedst. 

3.  He  loved. 


Plural 

1.  We  loved. 

2.  You  loved. 

3.  They  loved. 


Singular. 
1    I  was  loved. 

2.  Thou  wast  loved. 

3.  He  was  Ir^ved. 

Plural 

1.  We  were  loved. 

2.  You  were  loved. 

3.  They  were  loved. 


Past-Perfect  Tense. 

Sign,  had. 

Sintn'^ar.  Singular.  Sinrfular. 

1.  J^had  been.  1.  I  had  loved.  1.  I  had  been  loved 

Plural  ^'htral  piyral 

2  Yn!.  W^l'^"-  o  y^  \^\^^,^^^'  1-  We  had  been  loved. 
I  Jr  if'!,^^^"-  o  1?'^  ^'^^  ^«^^d-  2.  You  had  been  loved 
3.  They  had  been.  3.  They  had  loved.  3.  They  had  been  W 


Intransitive. 
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Active  Voice. 

Future  Tense. 
Signs,  shall,  will.  — Inflect  with  each 


Passive  Voloeg 


Singular. 

1.  I  shall  l»e. 
2  Thou  wilt  be. 
3.  H^  will  be. 

Plural. 

1.  We  shall  be. 

2.  You  will  be. 

3.  They  will  be. 


Singular. 

1.  I  shall  loy^. 
2  Thou  wilt  love. 
3.  He  will  love. 

Plural. 

1.  We  sh  ill  love. 

2.  You  will  love. 

3.  They  Mill  love. 


Singnlnr. 
1.  1  shall  be  loved. 
2  Thou  wilt  be  loved. 
3.  He  will  be  loved. 

Plural. 

1.  We  shnll  be  loved. 

2.  Yon  will  be  loved. 

3.  Thuy  will  be  loved. 


Future-Perf  3ct  Tense. 
Signs,  shall  haoe^  loill  /taw^.- -Inflect  with  each. 

Singular.  Singular.  Singular. 

1.  I  shall  have  been.  I.  I  shall  h.ive  loved.  1.  I  shall  have  1»een 

[loved. 

2.  Thou  wilt  have      2.  Thou  wilt  have      2.  Thou  wilt  have 

[been.  [loved.  [been  loved 

3.  He  will  have  been.  3.  He  will   have        3.  He  will  have  been 

[lovetl.  [loved. 

Plural.  Plural.  Plural. 

1.  We  shall  have      I.  We  shall  have         1.  We  shall  have  been 

[been.  [loved.  loved. 

2.  You  will  have        2.  You  will  have        2.  You  will  have  been 

[been.  [loved.  [loved. 

3.  They  will  have       3.  They  will  have       3.  They  will  have 

[been.  [loved.  [bef    loved. 


POTENTIAL  MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 
Signs,  mnjf,  can,  inu-if. — Inflect 

Singular.  Singular. 

1.  I  may  be.  1.  I  may  love. 

2.  Thou  niayst  be.      2.  Thou  mayst  love. 


3.  He  may  be. 

Plural. 
1.  We 


3.  He  may  love. 

Plural. 

M.  .,  -  may  be.  1.  We  may  love. 

2.  You  may  be.  2.  You  may  love. 

3.  They  may  be.         3.  They  may  love. 


with  each. 

Singular. 

1.  I  may  be  loved. 

2.  Thou  mayst  be 

[loved. 

3.  He  mav  be  loved. 

Plural. 

1.  We  may  be  loved. 

2.  You  may  bo  loved. 

3.  They ia«iy beloved" 


Intransitive. 
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Active  Voice.  Faasive  Vol 

Present-Perfect  Tense. 


'.!. 


Signs,  matf  have,  can  have,  or  vmxt  have. — Inflect  with  each. 
Singular.    •  Singufar  Singular. 

1.  I  may  have  l^een.    1.  I  may  have  loved.  1.  I  may  have  been 

[loved. 

2.  Thou  mayst  have  2.  Thou  niayst  have  2.  Thou  mayst  have 

fheen.  [loved.  [been  loved, 

y.  He  may  have  been.  3.  He  may  have  loved.  3.  He  may  have  been 

[loved. 
Plural.  Plural.  Plural 

1.  We  may  have  been.  1.  We  may  have  1.  We  may  have  been 

[loved.  [loved. 

2.  You  may  have        2.  You  may  have        2.  You  may  have 

[been.  [loved.  [been  loved 

3.  They  may  have      3.  They  may  have      3.  They  may  have 

[been.  [loved.  [been  loveC. 

Past  Tense. 

S'guB,  might,  could,  wouUl,  n/.ould. — Inllect  with  each. 
Singular.  Singula  :  Singular. 

1.  I  might  be.  1.  I  might  \u\.i.  1.  1  might  be  loved 

2.  Thou  mightst  be.    2.  Thou  mightst  love.  2.  Thou  raightst  be 

( In  ven . 

3.  He  might  love.       3.  He  might  be  loved 

Plural.  Plural 

1.  We  might  lo'.e.       1.  We  might  be   )  q- 


2.  You  might  love.     2.  You  might  be  \  ^ 

3.  They  might  love.    3.  They  might  be  )  H- 


3.  He  might  be 

Pluml. 

1.  We  might  be. 

2.  You  might  be. 

3.  They  might  be. 

Fast-Perfect  Tense. 
Signs,  might  hatv.,  could  lori'.  vould  have,  should  have. — • 

Inflect  wi  .li  eat'h. 
Singular.  S/ng'.lar.  Singular. 

1.  I  might  have  1.  I  might  nave  1.  I  might  have  been 

[been.  [loved.  [loved, 

2.  Thou  mightst         2.  Thon  m  ghtst         2.  Thou  mightst  have 

[have  been.  fh:'ve  loved.  [been  loved. 

3.  He  might  have        3.  He  might  have        3.  He  might  have 

[been.  [loved.  [been  loved. 

Plural.  Plural.  Plural. 

1.  We  naght  have  .     1.  We  might  have       1.  We  might  have 

[been,  [loved.  [been  loved. 

2.  You  might  have      2.  You  might  have     2.  You  might  have 

[been.  [loved.  [been  loved. 

3.  Thej'  might  have    3,  They  might  have    3.  Tney  might  have 

[been.  [loved  [been  loved. 
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Active  Voice. 

PMBiTe  Votoeb 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tensa 

• 

Singular. 

Singular. 

Singiletr. 

1.  If  I  be. 

1. 

If  I  iove. 

1. 

If  I  be  loved. 

&.  If  thou  be. 

2. 

If  thou  love. 

2. 

If  thou  be  loved. 

i.  If  he  be. 

3. 

If  he  love. 

3. 

If  he  be  loved. 

Plural 

Plural 

Plural 

1.   If  we  be. 

1. 

If  we  love. 

1. 

If  we  be  loved. 

2.   If  yon  be. 

2. 

If  you  love. 

2. 

If  yor  be  loved. 

3.  If  they  ba 

3. 

If  they  love. 
Fast  Tense. 

a 

If  they  be  loved. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

1.  If  I  were. 

1. 

If  I  were  loved. 

2.  If  thou  wert 

2. 

If  thou  wert  or 
[were  loved. 

3.  If  hewer*. 

Z. 

If  be  were  loved. 

Plural. 

Plural 

1.  If  we  were. 

1. 

If  we  were  loved. 

2.  If  you  were. 

2. 

If  you  were  loved. 

.t.  If  they  were. 

3. 

If  they  were  loved. 

IMPEBATIVE  MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Singular.  Singular. 

%j  Be,  or  be  thou.        2.  Love,  or  love  thovk  2.  Be  thou  loved. 

3»  Let  hiiu  be  lovedu 


3.  Be  he,  or  let  him  be.  3.  Let  him  love. 

Plural  Plural 

2.  Be,  or  be  ye.  2.  Love,  or  love  ym\. 

3.  Be  they,  or  let       3.  Let  them  love. 

[them  be. 

Future  Tensa 
Singular. 
2.  Thou  slialt  love. 

Plural.  Plural. 

2.  JTe,  or  you  shall  be.  2.  Ye,  ©r  you  shall    2.  Ye,  or  you  shall  be 

[love.  [loved. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
Preaentv    To  be.  To  love.  To  be  loved. 

pMr&ot,     To  have  been.     To  have  loved.    To-  have  been  loved. 


Singular. 
Thou  shait  be. 


Plural. 

2.  Be  ye,  or  you  loved. 

3.  Let  them  be  loved. 


Singulc^. 
2.  Thou  shalt  be  loved. 

Plural. 


THE   VERB. 


Intransitive. 
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Active  Voice. 

PARTICIPI^S. 
Present,     Being.  Loving. 

Past,  Heeu.  Lovea. 

Perfect,     Having  been.     Having  lovcxl 
ruture,      About  to  l)e.      Alx)ut  to  love 


PMsive  Voice. 

Being  loved. 

Lovwl 

Having  been  loved. 

About  to  be  loved. 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  VEBJB- (continued.) 
How  many  Persons  has  every  tense?     How  many  Numbers? 
Whence  does  the  vero  ^et  tliese  inflections?     Illustrate  your 

vi'lT'ir^i  "T  ^''''V?P^^-  •  V  J^^!*  i«  '"eant  by  tlie  Conjugation  of  a 
V  erb  ?  Wliat  arc  the  pnncip.il  parts  of  a  verb  ?.  (iive  an  example 
of  a  verl>  belonging  to  the  Regular,  or -Weak  Conjugation-  to 
the  Irregular  or  .^trong.  Of  what  use  is  the  verb  'to  be.'  aian 
Auxiliary?    How  are  the  other  jvuxiliariea  used? 

EXERCISE  ON  THE  VERB 

1.  In  the  following  exercise,  tell  the  Mottd  and  the  Tense  of 
each  of  the  verbs. 

2.  Select  tliose  that  belong  to  the  Active,  and  those  that  h©. 
long  to  the  Passive  Voice. 

Am.     Is.     Art.     I  was     We  were.     Tltey  are.     You  have 
been.     I  have  been.     She  had   been.     He  wixs.     We  will  be. 
1  hey  must  be.     They  should  have  been.     If  I  be.     Thou  wert 
Though  he  were.     If  Ikid  been.     Though  I  were.    K  we  could 
have  been.     Ihey  might  be.     He  does  work.     Be.     To  be      Be 
ye.     To  have  been.     Being      Been.     Having  been.     Be  thou 
ne  had  had.     1  lost  the  knife  which  James  gave  me      This  is 
the  tree  which  bears  the  best  fruit.    J.unes  was  bitten  by  a  dog. 
hhe  has  studiel  the  lesson  which  w.  .  so  hard.     She  wept  and 
was  comforted.     Mary  U  loved  and  respected.     He  saw  and 
ooimuered.      Eveline  was  <lisappointed.      Climb  not,  lest  you 
fall      Caesar  was  kille<    by  conspirators.      Squirrels  eat  nuts. 
Nuts  are  eaten  by  squirrels.     The  mowere  have  cut  the  grass. 
Ihe  rat  was  caught  in  a  trap      The  work  was  admired  by  many 
persons.     Many  jiersons  admired  the  work. 

DIFFERENT  FORMS. 

194.  We  obtain  the  Progressive  foraiof  a  vero 
by  adding  its  present  participle  active  to  the  verb 

to  be    thi'oaoh  all  its  iuoocls  and  tenses;  as,  I  am 
running. 

195.  The  Emphatic  form  is  obtained  by  adding 
the  simple  verb  to  the  auxiliaries  Mo'  and  <did; 
^,1  do  ruii.     I  (Kd  run. 
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100.  The  verb  ib  made  to  rleny,  by  placinp:  thf 
word  *wo<*  ftfUjr  the  swipie  form  ;  np,  Tlioii  lovcBf 
vot;  and  ii»  the  componnd ibnn  by  ])lacin{r  it  bitui'ci 
ilie  auxiliary  and  the  verb;  bh,  I  do  ?k>^  love.  Wlier 
I  wo  auxiliaries  are  ut^ed  it  is  placed  between  them ; 
MS,  I  would  not  have  loved. 

197  Tho  verb  is  made  to  ask  a  quctioii  by  ])lac- 
iu}/  the  nominative,  or  subject,  after  the  sim/)/e  lo  m  ; 
:•«;  Ix)ve8t  thou?  and  between  tho  auxiliary  and  the 
verb  in  the  compound  ionn^',  as,  do  I  J.ove?  When 
iheit)  aio  two  auxiliaries,  the  nominative  is  placed 
bciwoeu  tttbm  ;  as,  Shall  1  have  loved  ? 

108.  Interroii^ative  sentences  are  made  negative 
•  y  placini^  the  neojative  either  before  or  after  tha 
-vMuinative  ;  as,  Do  not  1  love?   or.  Do  I  not  love? 

PASSIVE  VOICE. 

199.  The  Passive  Voice  is  inflected  by  adding 
\  he  past  participle  passive  to  the  verb  '  to  />6,'  as  an 
jvuxiliary,  through  all  its  moods  and  tenses.  (Sec. 
k91.) 

The  same  thing  expressed  by  both  Voices.— The  Passire  Voice, 
in  the  finite  moods  properly  affirms  of  the  subject  the  suffering, 
or  the  receiving  of  the  net  performed  by  the  actor ;  and  in  all 
tenses,  except  the  present,  expresses  passively  precisely  the 
same  thing  as  is  expressed  by  the  eorrcsponding  tense  in  the 
active  voice ;  thus,  '  Cwsar  conquered  Gaul,'  and  '  Gaul  was  con- 
qiurtd  by  Ciesar,'  express  the  same  thing. 

QUESTIONS  ON  TIDB  VEEB~(oontlnnecL) 
Ho-w  is  the  Progressive  form  obtained?  How  the  Empha*io  1 
flow  .6  the  vero  madb  x^dgative:  VVhao  is  «ae  positiou  of  wiii 
word  -^H.:-'  ^^llel'  ilieve  uo  tw(»  auxiliirieH?  jHom  i:  tl.f  vein 
made  'ntorroi^ativr?  What  \f^  the  position  of  the  Nommative 
wiien  there  are  two  auxiliaries  ?  How  are  Interrogative  Sentences 
made  Negative  ?  iios*  is  the  I'iissive  V  oice  intiected  ?  W  hat  Joes 
the  '*-.«^siv -  V:!ice  ri oicrly  iffi  t.:  of  tho  Tibjec^?  Vhv^\A at«..  hy 
exMn»>)e  th«.t » Jl  rf  s  tonses,  excent  the  present,  express  precisely 
the  same  voing  a*  the  correspoading  tenses  in  the  acoive  voi  u 


THR    VRItB.  jy 

EXEEOISE  ON  FOHMS  AND  VOICE 

g«..iv:To™';i '""""'"« "■■■'" ""'" "'"  '^""i''" """  '•••  Pro. 

Ho  stooil.  ^  ^  '^'"'"      ^"^  taught.     He  ataiids. 

^2.  Change  the  foil  .win,,  from  th.  Pro<.ro.«hv.  Into  tho  Simple 

We  are  writing     They  were  sln^Mn^r     We  ,„|,rht  b.,  wulklnir 
They  are  coming.     Thou  art  teu,.|nntr.     Jie  has  been  moving 

^Z!Z^:r  "'  '""^'    ^"^"«"   '''  '-'''  ^^-"'  «'-  ^-0 
4.  Change  the  examples  (No.  2)  Into  the  Neffatlvc  form  •  thus 
We  are  not  wr.tin«-.nto  the   interrogative   form  ;  an.   Are  we 
wrlti.n«v_,„to  the  ncpitiv.,  h.terro«ative  form,  a.s,  A  e  we  nit 
writln^v  or,  Are  not  we  wiili„-v     ^  «      ,  aic  wt  not 

5  In  t^ho  sentenceH  j,nvr,.  .hove,  change  the  verbs  into  the 
Passive  Voice,  when  the  chun^^e  caa  be  made ;  Thus,  the  .etter 
l»  written.  '     ^  *'"®'^ 

RULES  FOR  THE  VERB 
T.  A  verb  ajrrees  wiUi  its  subject   nominative  id 
person  and  number  ;   as,  I  read.     Tliou  reaa'cnt.     He 
reads,  &c. 

II.  A  Transitive  Verb,  in  the  Active  Voice  ip 
followed  by  an  objective  case ;  as,  We  love  Aim. 
He  loves  us. 

III.  The  Predicate  Snbstiiiitive,  after  a  verb  is 
put  in  the  same  case  as  the  subject  before  it;  as'  It 
IS  he.     She  walks  a  gueen,     I  took  it  to  be  him,  &c. 

IV.  The  Infinitive  Mood  mav  depend  on  a  verb 
an  afijective,  or  a  nonn  ;  as,  Cckse  to  do  evil.  He  is 
anxious  to  Lam.     He  has  a  desire  to  learn. 


Tran. 


'6    Reg. 

r  1     -S 

IntraiL   )  W   Irreg, 


ORDER  OF  PARSING  THE  VERB. 

Voice 


•p  Mood 

J  Priu.  Parts.  Tense 
^  Person 

Number  , 


.o   Concord 
"S  according 
en   toRuui. 
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ExAMPLR.— They  have  loved. 
Relation.    \  Etymology  and  Syntax. 

//ai'(5  /fave. — An  luuxili  iry  of  time,  (present-perfect.) 

They  hare      JItire  /o/vr/.  — Tnms.  Hog.,  Love,  loved,  loved. 
iooed  I  lid.  Pres.  l*erf.  3.  Plu.  agreeing  with  subject  they. 

Rule. 

EXELOISE  ON  THE  VERB,  &c. 

1.  Parse  the  Verbs  in  the  following  exercise. 

2.  Parse  all  the  other  words. 

A  good  man  loves  (Jod.  John  can  write  a  letter.  William 
has  written  two  letters.  You  should  honor  your  parents.  I 
have  seen  (-Teorge.  You  have  deceived  nic.  Fishes  swim.  You 
will  be  sick  if  you  eut  that  fruit.  Men  should  oLey  their  rulers. 
Avoid  vicious  company.  Idle  b  ys  will  he  despised.  Ask  no 
questions.  Will  yonr  father  come?  Have  you  studied  your 
lesson V     Can  you  parse  a  verb? 

IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

200.  The    Iui{E(JULAK  Vekhs,    or  those  of  the 

'Stroii;:»  Conjugation'  may  be  conveniently  divided 

into  thiee  classes : 

I.  Those  with  one  form  in  the  Principal  Parts. 
II.         Do.         two  distinct  forms    do.        do. 
III.         Do.        thre  /  distinct  forms  do.        do. 

201.  Of  this  kind  of  verb  there  are  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy. 

202.  A  selection  is  given  below. 

GLASS  I. 
Present. 
Burst 
Cut 
Hit 
Let 
Put 
Rid 
Set 

Spread 
Thrust 

Awake 

Beat 

Beijd 

Bind 

Bleed 

BleM 


Past. 

Past  Participla, 

bi.rst 

burst. 

cut 

cut. 

hit 

h^t. 

let 

let. 

put 

put. 

rid 

rid. 

set 

set. 

spread 
thrust 

spread, 
thrust. 

CLASS  n. 

awaked  or  awoke 

awaked. 

beat 

beaten. 

bent 

bent. 

bound 

bound. 

bled 

bled. 

blessed  or  blest 

blessed. 

Pr^seni. 

Bring 

Burn 

Buy 

Cutch 

Come 

Creep 

(Vow 

D.g 

F.'ed 

Keel 

Pind 

Flee 

(iet 

Grind 

Hang 

Hold 

Keep 

Lay 

Lead 

Leave 

Lose 

Make 

Meet 

Pay 

Read 

Kun 

Say 

Seek 

Sell 

Send 

Shoe 

Shoot 

Sit 

Spend 

Spill 

Stand 

Sting 

Strike 

Swing 

Teach 

Toll 

Think 

W.eep 

Win 

Wiiid 

Wrii^ 


THE   VERF, 

Past. 
brougnt 

PoAt  Participle, 

brought. 

burned  or  burnt 

burnt. 

bought 

bought. 

euuglit 

oauL'ht. 

came 

come. 

crt'pt 

crept. 

crt'w 

crowed. 

dug 

dug. 

fed 

fed. 

felt 

felt. 

found 

found. 

fled 

lied. 

got 

got. 

^ound 

lung  or  hanged 

leld 

ground. 

hung  or  hange^ 

lield. 

kept 

kept. 

laid 

laid. 

led 

led. 

left 

left 

lost 

lost. 

made 

m  ide. 

met 

met. 

paid 

paid. 

read* 

read. 

ran 

run. 

said 

said. 

Bought 

sought. 

sold 

sold. 

sent 

sent. 

shod 

shod. 

shot 

^  shot. 

sat 

'  sat. 

spent 

spent. 

spilt 

spilt. 

stood 

stood. 

stung 

stung. 

struck 

struck  or  stricK.e«. 

swung 

swung. 

taught 

taught. 

told 

told. 

thought 

thought. 

wept 

wept. 

won 

won. 

w  ound 

wound. 

wrung 

wrung. 
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*  These  are  pronounced  as  if  spelt  '  red. 
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CLASS  III. 

Present.                       PnM. 

Pant  farticifif 

Arise                            arose 

arisen. 

Boar,  to  an  r?/             bore  or  bare 

borne. 

Bear,  lo  bihuj  uwth.    boro^  or  bare 

born. 

Bejfin                            bo,<f;\ii 

begun. 

Bite                               bit 

bitten  or  bit. 

Break                            br(»ke 

broken. 

Cbitoae                          chose 

chosi'n. 

Dire,  U)  Viniute.         diust 

da  led. 

Do                                  (lid 

done. 

Draw                            drew 

drawn. 

Drink                           drank 

drunk. 

Drive                           drove 

driven. 

Eat                             ate 

eaten. 

Fall                             fell 

fallen. 

Fly                               flew 

flown. 

Freeze                         froze 

frozen. 

Give                            gave 

given. 

Grow                            crew 
Hid^                            hid 

grown. 

hidden. 

Knc  ff                         knew 

known 

Lie                                lav 

la  u. 

Mow                            ni  wed 

mown. 

±{ide                             rode 

ridtlen. 

King                            rang 

rung 

See                               saA' 

seen. 

Sew                               P'^wed 

sewn. 

Shake                          shook 

shaken. 

Shew                            shewed 

shewn. 

Sing                               sang 
Sink                            sank 

suug. 

X 

sunk. 

Slay                             slew 

slain. 

Smite                          smote 

smitten. 

Speak                          spoke 

spoken. 

Spring                           sprang 

s]»rung. 

Steal                            stole 

stolen. 

Strive                          strove 

striven.  *• 

Swnu                           swam 

swum.            ^j  „ 

Take                          took 

taken. 

Tear                            tore 

torn. 

Throw                           threw 

thrown. 

Tread     •                       trod 

trodden. 

Wax                             waxed 

waxen. 

Wear                            wore 

worn. 

Write                            wrote 

written. 

How  inflected. — Verbs  of  this 

con_^'ngation  are  inflected    la  a 

manner  similar  to  that  adopted 

with 

those  belonging  to  the 

Regular,  or  Weak  conjugation. 
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102  ETYMOLOGY* 

ANALYSIS. 
203. — 1.  As  long  as  the  sentence  contains  but 
one  predicate,  it  is  called  a  Simple  Sentence  ;  as, 
Diligent  boys  learn  quickly. 

2.  When  it  contains  more  than  one  principal 
predicate,  i.  e..  when  it  expresses  two  or  more  inde- 
pendent thoughts^  it  is  called  a  Cchpound  Sen*' 
TENCE ;  as.  Time  is  short,  but  eternity  is  long. 

3.  The  sentences  are  joined  by  a  conjunction, 
(Sec.  218.)     This  connective  is  sometimes  omitted. 

4.  The  sentences  may  be  analyzed  separate-j;  each 

of  them  being  called  a'Principal,  or  an  Independent 

Sentence. 

Examples. — Diligent  boys  learn  quickly.     (Simple.) 

Time  is  short,  biit  eternity  is  long.    (Compound.) 


Sentence. 

Kind. 

Logical  Subject. 

Logical  PRE^j'^'i.TE 

Attribute. 

Nominative. 

Diligent  boys 
learn  quickly. 

Prill. 

Prin. 
Prin. 

Diligent 

boys 

learn  quicisiy. 

Time  is  short, 
Eternity  is  long. 

Time 
Eteinity 

is  short. 
in  long. 

[The  Connective  may,  for  the  present,  be  omittea  rrom  the 
scheme  of  analysis.] 

QUESTIONS  ON  ANALYSIS. 

What  is  a  Simple  Sentence?  When  it  coiit.iins  more  than  one 
predicate,  what  is  it  called?  Define  a  Cc.»ipound  Sentence. 
Hownre  the  sentences  joined?  Is  this  connective  always  in- 
serted?   How  are  Compound  Sentences  analyzed? 

EXERCISE  ON  ANALYSIS. 

1.  Compose  six  Simple  Sentences. 

2.  Compose  three  Compound  £-5'dtenees  with  Simple  Subject. 
8.  Compose  three  Compound  Sentences  with  Compound  Sub- 
ject. 


THE  ADVERB. 
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4  Compose  four  sentences  with  Compound  Subject  and  Com- 
pound Predicate. 

5.  Select  the  Simple  and  the  Compound  Sentences  in  the 
lollowing  examples. 

6.  Analyze  according  to  plan. 

The  curfew  tolls— the  knell  of  partinsr  day  Thp  horlmff  ««i 
screams  from  the  ruined  tower.  ^ She  *w.s^,ot  only  W^^ 
bu  modest.  A  part  of  the  exports  consists  of  raw  sTik  Everv 
sight  and  every  sound  amazes  him.  The  sentinel  stars  set  their 
watch  m  the  sky.  The  man  walked  and  the  boy  ran  The 
gram  must  be  sown,  else  no  crop  need  be  looked  for.  The  man 
IS  mdustrious,  therefore  he  will  succeed.  Night  came  slowly 
on  Mow  did  you  succeed  at  your  examination?  He  was  poor 
but  mdustrious.     The  boat  was  upset  and  they  were  drowned 


THE    APVERB. 
204.  An  Adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify  t^m;.^ 
adjectives,  or   other   adcerbs ;    as,   An::   speaks  dit- 
tmctly;   she  is  rcniarkabiy  diligent,  and  reads  vera 
correctli/,  ' 

Illustration. -When  we   s.,y  that   the  adverb  modifies    we 
mean  that  it  effects  some  change  in  the  word  to  which  it  is  an- 
nexed.    Let  us  illustrate   l.y   i  funiiliar  example,  and  then  iti 
grammatic  J  application  will  be  plainer.     A  cup  of  coffee  or  tea, 
for  inst.mce,  has  a  peculiar  bitter  taste;  if  we  add  a  little  sugar 
the  flavor  becomes  mo liiied.  or  changed;  if  we  add  a  little  more 
sugar  ,t  becomes  more  modified.      Now,  let  us  apply  this  to  the 
example  given  in  the  a  .Hnition.     If  we  were  simply  to  say,  'Ann 
speaks,  It  would  be  only  .tating  the  fact  that  «he  has  the  powder  of 
speaking,  but  we  would  know  nothing  abo.it  hermanner  of  speak- 
ing.    Pv  ad.hng  the  word  '  distinctly '  we  moiify,  or  change  the 
statement,  so  that  the  meaning  is  no  longer  the  same  as  if  we 
said,  '  Ann  sj^eaks.'     In  a  simil  r  wny  the  words  'remarkably' 
and     very    effect  a  change  in  the  words  'diligent'  and  'cor- 
rectly.* 

DIVISION  OF  ADVEEBS. 
^    205.  Adverbs  are  divided,  according  to  their  use, 
into  those  of  ' 

Time,  Place,  Manner,  Cause. 
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206.  Adverbs  of  Time  answer  the  question 
'when?'  as,  When  will  jou  do  it?     Immediately, 

207.  Adverbs  of  Placp:  answer  the  question 
*  where?'  as,  Wiiere  shall  1  leave  it?     Anywhere. 

208.  Adverbs  of  Manner  express  Iww  an  action 
is  done,  or  a  quahty  possessed,  and  answer  the 
question  *how?'  as.  How  does  she  sing?  Very 
sweetly, 

209.  Adverbs  of  Cause  express  why  a  thir.g  is 
done. 

210.  Besides  those  single  words  which  we  call 
adverbs,  we  meet  with  unions  of  words  which  are 
called  Abverbial  Phrases,  which  modify  adjectives 
and  verbs;  as.  At  once,  in  vain,  &c. 

211.  They  can  be  classified  in  the  same  way  as 
adverbs. 

INFLECTION  OF  THE  ADVERB. 

212.  The  only  inflection  that  the  adverb  under- 
goes, and  that  in  comparatively  few  cases,  is  CoM- 
PART80N;  as,  I  run  Jast;  he  runs  faster;  she  runs 
fastest, 

213.  Sometimes  the  inflection  is  the  same  as  in 
Mie  adjective-,  viz.,  in  'er'  antl  'est';  as,  Often,  ojtener, 
oftenest, 

214.  Sometimes  it  is  the  same  as  ihe  comparison 
of  the  correspondiiiu'  adjectives;  as.  Badly,  worse, 
worst.     Little,  less,  least,  &c. 

215.  Sometimes  it  is  made  by  prefixing  the  ad- 
verbs ^more,  ^  most,'  and  'less,'  'least';  as,  Sweetly, 
more  sweetly,  most  sweetly;  wisely,  less  wisely,  least 
wisely. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  ADVERB. 

What  is  an  Adverb ?  What  'lo^s  the  word  'modify'  mean? 
Illustrate  your  answer.     How  are  adverbs  divided  ?    How  many 
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cla«ies  of  adverbs  are  there  ?  How  do  you  know  an  adverb  of 
time?  of  place?  of  mmner?  of  cause?  What  are  Adverbial 
Phrases  ?  What  inflection  has  the  adverb  ?  How  is  this  inflec- 
tion formed  ? 

EXEECISE  ON  THE  ADVEEB. 

1.  Select  the  Adverbs  and  the  Adverbial  Phrases  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences. 

2.  Tell  why  they  are  ad\  erbs. 

3.  Tell  to  which  of  the  four  classes  they  belong,  and  why. 

I  shall  go  away  to-morrow.  He  went  down  in  a  diving-bell. 
Fairy  rings  are  very  beautiful.  >  ow  the  south  wind  Idows 
softly.  He  labored  in  vain.  How  many  sticks  will  it  take  to 
reach  the  moon  ?  One,  if  it  be  long  enough.  John  returned 
almost  directly.  1  will  return  by  and  by.  They  danced  quite 
merrily  through  the  room.  He  was  grave  and  gay  by  turns. 
They  ride  extremely  well.  We  can  jump  much  farther  than  you. 
He  went  away  immediately  after  you.  I  do  not  like  him  at  all. 
The  ostrich  is  a  reniarkably  swift  runner.  My  dog  is  rather 
l&me.  The  little  boy  skates  well.  He  ran  up  and  down.  The 
boys  behaved  awkwardly  at  the  party.  The  train  ran  quickly 
down  the  incline. 

4.  Place  appropriate  Adverbs  or  Adverbial  Phrases  in  tie 
blank  spaces. 

The  steeple  is three  hundred  feet  high.     He  walked . 

T  am obliged  to  you.     He  is  not ready.     It  was 

ten  o'clock  when  he  came .     He  stood  on  the  bank  and  then 

jumped ,  but  was taken .     He  persevered  for  many 

days,  and gave in  despair.     He  v^as  not 

prudent.     I  waited  for  an  hour  and ne  came.     Your 

father  goes  often  to  town,  his  father  goes ,  but  mine  goes 

.     Your  exercise  was  badly  written,  John's  was ,  and 

Henry's of  all. 

RULE  FOR  THE  ADVERB. 

Adverbs  modify  verbs,  adjectives,  or  adverbs;  as, 
He  9Deaks  distincth/;  John  is  remarhihly  diligent, 
and  reads  very  correctly. 


1= 


Advbrb 


A 


ORDER  OF  PARSING  THE  ADVERB. 

Time,  \  .'Vprlv  \ 

.   Place, 

(  Manner,  &c. 


i'  Verb^ 
Modifying  )  Adjective, 
the        ]  Adverb, 
I  Rule. 


Inflection 

when 
admissible. 
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Examples.  -He  reads  very  correctly.     He  came  at  last 


Selation. 
Keads  correctly. 


Etymology  and  Syntax. 

CWec%.  — Planner,  modifying  rrat//?.     Rule 

Vfv,,  rnrrp^T,,     v         ''''^}^'  '"''^^  correetly,  most  correctly. 
ct^.Ti    *^'  '  ^f//— Manner,  modifying  correctly.     Rule. 
Came  at  last.       A  t  last.  -  A  d  verbial  phrasi  of  times  modifying 

came.     Rule.  ° 

^^Parse,  according  to  this  plan,  the  adverbs  in  the  exercise  giyen 

TABLE  OF  ADVERBa 
End 


( 


f  <-■ 


Time. 

When? 


Place.  Manner. 

In  reply  to  the  questions, 
.  Where?  How? 

InflectioiL 


Cause. 
Why? 


Degree. 


^««^ar.  Irregular. 

ANALYSIS. 
21fi.-— 1.  The  Grammatical  Predicate  of  a  sen- 
tence, besides  being  completed  bv  means  of  an  ob- 
jective or  a  nominative  case,  (Sec.  187,  2.  3.,)  may 
have  a  further  complement  in  the  shape  of  an  ad- 
verb or  its  equivalent. 

2.  The  Pre(h*cate  is  then  said  to  be  extended,  ana 
the  name  Extension  is  given  to  that  part  of  tne 
l>ogical  Predicate. 


l)iligent  boys  learn  their  lessons  quickly. 

rhe  birds  sing  sweetly  in  summer. 

The  wind  being  favorable,  the  fleet  set  sail 
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I        LooiCAL  Subject. 


Logical  Predicatb. 


Orammatical 
Subject 


ItsCompk-    Granimatical 
ments.  Piediuate. 


!       B.: 


)ys 


diligent 


learn 


Birds 


the 


sing 


Fteet 


tiie 


set 


Completion. 

Extension. 

their  lessons 

quickly. 

sweetly,  in 
[summer. 

sail 

the  wind  being 
[favorable. 

EXERCISE  ON  ANALYSIS. 

1.  In  the  following  sentences  select  the  'objective'  and  the 
•adverbial' complements. 

2.  Analyze  according  to  plan. 

bRp  rf}^^  7""^  '^'''!'^^y;  ^^^P^«  "»"*«^  *^«  forces  of  Hanni- 
desire  ot  lifli'^T  ^"'  1^^«««« /apidly.  Age  increases  the 
quers'ai  l^n^  5?^^'^  ""^^  ^iH'^  ^^  ^^'^'-  ^abor  con- 
He  kilW.i!'  r  .'"^\  ^«««  brightly  over  the  eastern  bills, 
lie  killed  a  man  maliciously  with  a  sword.  Spring  returning 
the  swallows  re-appear.     The  bird  flew  up  into  the  tree      S 

■uag.     The  church  spire  stood  gleaming  white.  ^ 


THE    PREPOSITION. 

217.  A  Preposition  is  a  word  which  shews  the 
relation  between  an  object  and  some  other  word  in 
the  same  sentence ;  as,  He  came  from  Hamilton  to 
loronto  bi/  rail. 

1.    Illusti»tion.-The  pupil  may,  perhaps,  see  more  clearly 
dia  Vm^''''  '"''^''*'''"'  ^^  carefully  studying  the  following 

B*  *F 
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A  18  irt.  or  within,  or  imido  the  sqrare.  B  is  aftovf,  or  over 
the  square.  C  is  without,  or  o«^^jW«,  or  a^my  from  the  square. 
/>  IS  fte«rte  the  square.  A^  is  binder,  or  ftfwm^//,  or  ft^^ow,  the 
square.  F  F  is  acrosn,  or  rr^A^rar^  the  square.  The  teacher  may 
Illustrate' it  more  thoroughly  ]>y  using  a  pencil  and  a  book,  by 
means  of  which  he  can  shew  tlie  different  relations,  or  positions 
that  the  pencil  may  bear  to  the  book  ;  as,  On,  away  from,  tC-e. 

2.  The  relation  is  sometimes  between  nouns;  as,  Hatred  oj 
vice— sometimes  between  an  adjective  and  a  noun  ;  as,  Fond  o} 
fishmg-sometimes  between  a  verb  and  a  roun,  or  an  advert 
and  a  noun  ;  as,  He  killed  him  with  a  sword.  He  lived  consis- 
tently  with  his  principles. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PREPOSITION. 

.  ^^?-\  is  "i  Preposition?  How  would  yo-,  ilb.strAte  the  mean- 
mg  of  *  relation  ?  Between  what  different  classes  of  words  do 
jn^oBitiOiis  shew  the  relation  ? 

EXEECISE  ON  THE  PEEPOSITION. 

Select  the  Prepositions  and  tell  between  what  words  they 
ahew  the  relation :  — 

He  went  from  Toronto  to  Hamilton.  John  rode  on  the  horse. 
Walk  in  the  path  of  virtue.  Gegrge  is  obedient  to  his  parents. 
The  book  lies  on  the  table.     He  was  my  companion  in  adversity 

r  onfr  ""h  \  !r''  r^'f '•     ^^^^  *^"g  f^*^'*^  the  meat  in  his 

r/iouth  He  went  through  the  gate.  The  bird  flew  into  the 
bucket.     He  is  respected  at  hom*f^ 

RULE  FOR  THE  PREPOSITION. 
A  Preposition  is  ibllowed  by  the  Ohjectlve  Case. 
ORDER  OF  PARSING  THE  PREPOSITION. 

[As  the  Preposition  expresses  a  -double  relation,'  it  carries 
the  mind  back  to  some  idea  already  mentioned,  and  forward  to 
some  other  idea,  which  completes  the  thought;  this  double  re- 
lation  must  be  giren  in  order  that  the  parsing  may  be  complete.] 

Example  -He  threw  it  with  all  his  force  against  the  wall. 


Relation. 
ITirew  with  force, 

Threw  against  wall, 


Etymology  and  Syntax. 

ira.— prep,  followed  by  'force'  in  obi. 
Rule.  *' 

A  (fain  i.— prep,  followed  by  'wall'  inobj. 

Parse,  according  to  this  plan,  all  the  Preposition*  in  the  Exer- 
Mse  given  above. 
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THE    CONJUNCTION. 

2r  18.  A  Conjunction  is  a  word  which  shews  the 
particular  manner  in  wliic-h  one  part  of  a  sentence 
18  joined  to  another ;  as,  You  cwd  James  may  co, 
out  John  must  stay  at  home. 

niustration.— In  the  example  given,  there  are  in  the  whole 
sentence  no  less  than  three  statements;  the  first  is,  'You  may 
go;    the  second,  'James  may  go.'    Now,  since  their  construction 
18  similar,  being  both  of  them  principal  sentences,  they  are 
joined  by  the  conjunction  'and';  thus,  '  You  may  go  a/irf  jaraea 
niay  go.'     Now,  joined  to  these  two  sentences  there  is  another 
also  principal  in  its  nanire-*but  John  must  stay  at  home.' 
This  18  joined  to  the  other  two  by  the  conjunction  'but'     This 
kind  of  union  gives  us  one  kind  of  Conjunction.     Let  us  take 
another  sentence-' You  will  succeed,  if  yon  work  hard.'    Here 
there  are  two  statements,  one  of  which— 'You  will  succeed'— 
w  principal,  and  the  other-' if  you  work  hard '-subordinate. 
The  latter  is  joined  to  the  former  by  the  conjunction  'if.'    The 
union  between  subordinate  and  principal  sentences  gives  rise  to 
the  second  class  of  conjunctions. 

219.  Hence  we  have  two  kinds  of  Conjunctions, 
Co-ordinate  and  Subordinate. 

DEFINITIONS. 

I.  Co-ordinate  Conjunctions  are  those  which 
connect  similar  constructions;  as,  God  sustains  the 
world,  and  He  fifoverns  it. 

n.  Subordinate  Conjunctions  are  tliose  which 
connect  subordinate,  or  dependent,  with  principal 
constructions;  as,  Boys  learn  quickly,  when  thev 
are  attentive.  "^ 

[They  frequently  join  one  subordinate  clause  to  another  that 
to  also  subordinate.] 

OTTESTinVfl  nv  TTTT  nn VTTTxrnrrTAv 

What  is  a  Conjunction  ?  How  many  kinds  of  conjunctions 
Are  there  ?  What  is  a  Co-ordinate  conjunction  ?  What  is  a  Sub- 
ordinate conjunction? 
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BXEECISE  ON  THE  CONJUNCTION. 

1.  In  the  following  sentences  select  the  Conjunctions,  and  tell 
..whether  they  are  Co-ordinate  or  Subordinate. 

Virtue  is  praised  and  neglected.  The  moon  and  stars  were 
shining.  You  will  be  despised,  and  he  will  be  honored.  Tf 
you  would  succeed  you  ujudt  labor.  He  was  -)oor,  though  he 
might  have  been  rich.  Wisdom  is  better  than  riches.  Climb 
not  lest  you  fall.  Because  he  is  good  he  is  happy.  I  oome,  an4 
vou  go. 

2.  Insert  Conjunctions  ia  the  blank  spaces. 

He  cannot  come  to-day, he  is  sick.     I  will  treat  him  well, 

he  h;is  injured  me.     Religion  purities refines  the  feel- 
ings.    He  was  dismissed  — =- he  would  not  attond  to  business. 

No  tree  l.f.irs  fruit  in  autumn,  it  blossoms  in  the  spring. 

You  must  be mad  or  foolish.      My  poverty not  my 

will  consents.     The  sun  cannot  shine,  — —  it  is  cloudy.     

the  servants the  master  is  to  blame.     John  and  James 

were  there.     Thev  had  no  sooner  risen they* began  to  study. 

They  will  succeed they  are  industrious, 

RULES  FOR  THE  CONJUNCTION. 

I.  (Jo-ordinate  con  junctions  unite  similar  con- 
strxctions ;  as,  He  and  /  intend  to  go ;  he  gave  it 
to  him  and  ine. 

II.  Subordinate  conjunctions  connect  dependent 
with  principal  constructions ;  as,  //  I  have  erred, 
pardon  me. 

ORDER  OF  PARKING  THE  CONJUNCTION. 

[For  convenience  in  pursing,  Conjunctions  may  be  considered 
adjoining  'w^ords  in  construction.'] 

Co-ordinate    )  r-j  (  the  words, 

>  .3  joining  \  the  clauses,  Rule 

Subordinate   )  W  ( the  sentences 

of  which  the  verbs  are  —  &  — , 

Example. — He  started  for  India,  hut  stopped  at  the  Cape. 

Started  hut  stopped      But^  co-ordinate,  joining  tl  e  sentences  of 

which  the  verbs  are  stat'tod  and  stopped. 
Riue. 

^  Parse,  according  to  this  plan,  the  Conjunctions  in  uhe  exer- 
cise given  above. 
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THE  INTEEJEOTION. 
220.  An  Tntkrjection  is  a  word  that  expresses 
feeling,  or  is  a  mere  mark  of  address  ;  as.  Oh  I  what 
a  fall  was  there  ! 

2*^1.  Interjections  may  express— 

1.  Astonishment  ;  as,  Lo  t 

2.  Joy  ;  as,  Hurrah  1 
8.  Sorrow  ;  as,  Alas  I 
4.  Disgust ;  as,  Fie ! 

6.  (Jailing;  as,  Halloo  I 
6.  Praise  ;  as,  Well  done ! 

222.  The  Interjection,  having  no  grammatical 
relation,  is  parsed  by  simply  stating  the  '  part  of 
speech.'  ^ 

223.  Consequently  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INTEEJEOTION. 
What  is  an   Interjection?      What  different  feelings  may  b» 
tKIer'eiftionT  ^'''*  ""^  '^'''^  '     ^^''^  '^^*'*'"''  '*  expressed  by 

EXER0I3E  ON  TFE  INTEEJEOTION. 
Select  the  Interjections  in  the  following  sentences  :— 
He  (lied,  alas!  in  early  youth.     Welcome,  my  friend,  to  this 
peaceful  home  !     Bra^o  !  be  not  afraid.     Hurrah  I  the  victory  is 
won.     Pshaw  .U  do  not  care.     Ho  !  I  am  off  for  the  West.     He 
IS  goiHs,  and,  oh !  how  wretched  I  am. 

ANALYSIS. 

224. — 1.  Besides  the  simple  sentence  which  con- 
tains one  statement,  and  the  compound  sentence 
which  expresses  two  or  more  independent  thoughts, 
there  is  another,  called  the  complex  sentence. 

2.  A  Complex  Sentence  is  made  up  of  one 
principal  sentence,  and  one  or  more  subordinate 
sentences ;  as,  Some  dream  that  they  can  silence 
when  they  will,  the  storm  of  passion. 

3.  The  Principal  sentence  contains  the  main 
subject  and  predicate;  as,  Some  dream,  &c. 
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4.  The  Subordinate  sentence  does  not  mako 
complete  sense  by  itself,  but  must  be  taken  in 
connection  with  the  principal  sentence ;  as,  Some 
dream  tliat  they  cayi  silence  the  storm  of  passion, 

5.  Subordinate  sentences  are  of  three  kinds, — 

I.    THE    NOUX   SENTENCE. 
II.    THE    AD.IECTIVK   SENTENCE, 
III.    THE   ADVKUiJIAL   SENTENCE. 

DEFINITIONS. 

225.  The  Noun  fer.XTKNCK  is  one  that  occupies 
the  place  and  follows  tiie  construction  of  a  noun. 

22().  The  Adjkctivk  Sentknck  is  one  that 
occupies  the  place  and  follows  the  construction  of  an 
adjective. 

227.  ''"he  Adveiihial  Sentence  is  one  that  takes 

the  place  and  follows  the  construction  of  an  adverb. 

Examples. — Some  «livani  that  they  can  silence,  when  they 
will,  the  storm  of  passion. 

A  man  who  keeps  his  word  is  respected. 


Sentence. 

1 

Kind. 

LUOICAL  is 

UBJLCT 

Its 

Comple- 

niL'iits. 

LrtJQICAL   PnEDlCATR. 

Grj\m. 

Subject. 

Gram. 
Predicate 

dream 

Comple- 
tion. 

Exten- 
sion. 

1      Some  dream. 

Prin. 
to  b 

* 
Some 

Sent.  6 

b 

that  tliey  can 

silence  the  storm 

of  i»assion. 

Nonn 

to  >l 
in  Obj. 

Tliey 

can  silence 
will 

thp 

stoi'm  <>r 
pu.s.sii>i> 

St'at. 
when 

c 
when  they  will 

Adv. 
to   ' 

They 

a 

A  mnn  is  re- 
spectei 

Prin. 
lo  b 

Man 

a 

Sent  b 

isrespect- 
fed 

1> 

who  keeps  his 
word 

Adj. 
to  a 

1                  ! 

who      1 

1 

keeps      his  word 
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[The  tenohpr  may  rule  aiiotlior  column  for  the  particle  cotf 
nectiriK  the  siibonliiiate  sentonre  to  the  princijial.  In  this  (Kb-n 
thin')  colmnu  the  pii])il  will  place  iiny  connective  that  is  nofc 
adverbial  aa  well  aa  conjunctive  in  its  uatun!.  If  itn  adverbial 
force  be  pnnnini'nt,  it  niuat  be  placed  in  the  extension  coliuniv  ] 

QUESTIONS  ON  ANALYflS. 

Hov*'  mny  the  fJraininatical  rredicate  be  otherwise  comydetod? 
How  is  this  Predicate  then  spoken  of?  What  name  .a  ;;iven  to 
this  yiart  of  the  Predicate?  What  other  kind  of  sentenc  is  'here 
besides  the  Sijnple  and  the  Compound?  Define  it.  How  do 
you  know  a  Principal  Sentence?  How  do  you  hr.ow  a  Subordi- 
nate? Name  the  ditfercnt  kinds  of  Subordinate  ScntinoeA. 
What  is  a  Noun  Sentence?  an  Adjective  Sentence?  an  Ad* 
verbi-1.1  Sentence? 


EXKBCTSE  ON  ANALYSIS. 

1     In  the  fo^lov\iiMr  exercise   select  the  Principal  and  th» 

Subordinate  Sentences. 

2.  State  why  they  are  so. 

3.  Tell  why  the  Subordinate  Sentences  are  of  the  class  yo  i 
name. 

4.  Analyze,  according  to  plaa 

It  was  so  cold  that  I  could  not  stand.  I  weep  the  mor^,  be . 
■jause  I  weep  in  vain.  Little  did  I  drc-m  thnt  I  shoidd  live  to 
.«ee  such  a  dis  ister  fallen  upon  her  in  .i.  nation  of  ^'.dhtnt  men, 
I  thought  that  ten  thctusand  swords  must  haveka]»cd  from  their 
scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  thrcMtened  her  with  in- 
sult. Rain  fertilizes  those  fields  which  spread  their  ])ounty  to 
God's  creatures.  .M  u'y  learned  men  write  so  ])adly  that  they 
cannot  bo  understn  xl.  L;izy  people  always  do  as  little  as  they 
em.  A  short  hatid  writer  must  write  as' quickly  as  an  orator 
speaks.  It  may  easily  be  shewn  th.'t  the  e.nrth  is  round. 
Socrates  proved  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward.  Give  truth  the 
same  aims  whicii  you  give  falsehood,  and  the  former  will  soon 
prevail.  He  may  go  home  now  if  he  can  get  permission.  They 
fight  for  freed(mi  who  were  never  free.  His  dominions  were 
lc.s8  extensive,  l)ut  more  united,  than  the  Emperor's.  1  am 
ifraid  that  he  will  never  come  again. 
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SYNTAX. 
Syntax  treats  of  the  relations  which  words  bear 
to  one  another  in  a  sentence,  and  of  the  construc- 
tfon  of  sentences. 


Pi* 


RULES. 

THE  NOMINATIVE. 
Rule  I. — The  subject  of  a  finite  verb  is  put  in 
the  Nominative ;    as,   John   reads.      /  run.     They 
s}>eak. 

1.  The  Subject.  —This  is  either  a  noun  or  a  substitute  for  a 
D^>un;  us,  John  ia  a  good  boy;  he  is  very  industrioiis. 

2.  A  Finite  Verb.— By  tliis  is  mejuit  any  part  of  a  verb,  ex- 
Cf  pt  the  intinitive  mood  and  the  participles. 

3.  Use  of  Pronoun  Improper. —It  is  improper  to  use  both  a 
«.  un  and  its  pronotm  in  the  same  sentence  ;is  nomim.tive  to  the 
s&  .ne  verb;  thus.  The  Km<j  he  is  just,  should  be— The  Kint;  is 
jujt. 

4.  Verb  Understood.  —The  nominative,  especially  in  the  answer 
to  a  question,  and  after  than  or  ati,  has  the  verb  understood ;  as, 

»rAo  sad  so?-  He  [said  so];  James  is  taller  than  /  [am]; 'but 
not  so  tall  as  you  [are]. 

Rule  II. — :A  Predicate  Noun,  denoting  the 
same  person  or  thing  as  its  subject,  agrees  with  it 
ii7  case;  as,  I  am  a  messenger, 

I.  When  Found —The  'predicate  nominative'  is  found  after 
intransitive  verbs,  and  verbs  in  the  passive  voice;  as,  Who  art 
tXou?    He  was  made  king. 

4.  With  Infinitive.  —  Thft  inflnltlvft  "lay  have  a  predicate 
netminative ;  as,  He  wishes  to  be  an  qffleer. 

5.  Agreement. —  When  we  cay  that  one  word  affrtes  with 
another,  we  mean  that  the  one  corresponds  to  U»u  other  ll 
gvndw,  number,  caao,  or  person. 
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Rule  III. — An  Appositi^ 


in  case;  as, 
Ontario. 


agrees  with  its  subject 
The  cities  Toronto  and  London  are  in 


Exp'  ^nation  of  Term.  -  A  nomi  or  pronoun,  annexed  to  another 
noun  or  pronoun  for  the  sake  of  expiauutiou  or  euiphusis,  ia 
called  an  AppositiVe.  i  >  ^o 

Rule  IV. — A  Nonn  whose  case  depends  on  no 
other  word  is  put  in  the  Nominative  Absohite;  as, 
Ihe  rain  liaving  ceased,  the  day  was  dehghtfuU 

1  _Most  Frequent  Use.— Tlie  noun  is  generally  found  with  a 
participle  as  in  the  example  <,aven  in  the  Kule,  but  sometimes 
Oeioxj  and  havwj  been  are  omitted  ;  as.  Her  wheel  [bting]  at  rest. 
Ihis  said,  that  is,  This  kaoiiKj  been  said.  • 

Now,  man  to  man  and  steel  to  steel, 

A  chieftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  Ue\.~ Scott. 

2.  Exclamations.— Exclamations  may  be  considered  as  *nomi- 
nativea  absolute ;'  as,  O  the  times!    O  the  manners! 

A  horse  I  my  kincfdom  for  a  horse  I -Shah. 

Rule  V.— A  Noun,  which  is  the  name  of  the 
person  or  thing  addressed,  is  put  in  the  Nominative 
of  address;  as,  Plato,  thou  reasoiiest  well. 

THE  POSSESSIVE. 

Rule  VI.— Any  noun,  not  an  Appositive,  quali- 
fying the  meaning  of  another  noun,  is  put  in  the 
Possessive;  as,  I  lost  my  brothers  book. 

I  The  Governing  Word  sometimes  Omitted.— The  noun  go- 
verning the  poss.^ssive  is  often  understood;  as,  This  book  is 
Johns  [book].  .S^  Paul's.  This  takes  place  when  the  sense  is 
clear  witliout  it.  It  is  always  omitted  after  the  posses  ,  /e  case 
(long  form)  of  the  personal  pronouns;  as.  This  book  is  mine, 
thine,  ours,  &c. 

2.  Use  of  Sign.— (I)  When  several  nouns  come  together  in 
the  possessive  case,  implying  common  possession,  the  sign  of  the 
possessive  is  annexed  to  the  last,  and  understood  to  the  rest;  as, 
'Jane  and  Lucy's  books,'— that  is,  Books  the  common  property 
of  Jane  and  Lucy. 

\£i}  XXX  f7v^r»xc»w  pwaocoaiuu,  uucn  ua,ve  the  apostrophe. 
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3.  Position  of  '8.-(l)  When  a  short  explanatory  term  is  joined 
to  a  name  the  sign  of  the  possessive  may  he  annexed  to  either: 
as,  I  called  at  hraith  s  the  bookseller,  or,  at  Smith  the  booksel' 
ler  8  But  If,  to  such  a  phrase,  the  substantive  uhich  it  limits 
IS  added,  the  sign  of  the  possessive  must  be  annexed  to  the  last- 
as,  1  called  at  >mith  the  bookseller's  sliop.  ' 

(2)  In  compound  terms  the  last  only  has  the  mark  :  as.  The 
Queen  of  Lngland  s  crown. 

THE  OBJECTIVE. 
Rule  VII.— The  Oojective  case  follows  an  act- 
ive transitive  verb  or  a  preposition ;  as,  He  struck 
the  table  with  his  hand. 

1.  Meaning  of  '  follows.  '-This  word  refers  rather  to  the  order 
ol  the  sense  and  construction,  than  to  the  placiuir  of  the  words 
bometimes  the  position  of  the  objective  is  before  the  verb  or 
ipreposition ;  as.  Him,  the  Almighty  hurled  headlong.     The  sreen 
hills  anion  (J.  o  e      « 

2.  How  Known.— As  nouns  shew  no  difference  in  inflection 
for  the  nmiuative  and  the  objective,  this  case  is  marked  by 
position  and  meaning.  -^ 

8.  Intransitive  Verbs— This  kind  of  verb  is  not  followed  bv 
an  objective  case,  except  "^ 

(1)  When  the  noun  agrees  in  meaning  with  the  verb:  as.  He 
lived  a  wretched  life,  and  died  a  miserable  death. 

(2)  When  used  in  a  causative  sense ;  as,  Walk  the  horse  to  the 
pond. 

4.  Omitted  Objective.  — Sometimes  the  objective  of  the  relative 
pronoun  is  omitted;  as,  The  person  (whom)  I  wanted  to  see,  has 
left. 

6.  Objective  of  Time,  &c.—(l)  Nouns  denoting  time  value 
WEIGHT,  or  MEASURE,  are  commonly  put  in  tlie  ol»jective  case' 
without  a  governing  word,— after  intransitive  verbd,  and  uljec- 
tlves;  as.  He  wa3  absent  six  nwnth.i  last  year.  Cowards  die 
many  times  before  their  death.  A  child  two  ymrs  old  It  cost 
a  shilling.  It  is  not  worth  a  cent.  It  weighs  a  pound  The  ' 
wall  IS  aix  feet  high,  and  two  feet  thick. 

(2)  This  may  be  called  the  objective  of  time,  value    weight 
&c.,  as  the  case  may  be.  »         e    » 

6.  After  Adjectives.— Tlie  objective  is  found  after  the  adiee- 
tives  near,  next,  nigh,  iixe,  worth. 
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THE  ADJECTIVE. 

Rule  YIH.— An  Adjective  limits  or  qualifies  a 
noun,  or  its  equivalent ;  as,  A  truthful  person  is 
always  respecteJ. 

1..  Adjectives  Used  as  Noun3.-(l)  'Qualifying'  adjectives  pre- 
ce<le(l  by  tlie  'limiting'  adjective  'the'  have  the  force  of  ab- 
stract nouns,  if  the  idea  expressed  is  singular;  as,  Longinus  on 
the  sublime  Ihe  perception  of  tite  ridiculous  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  bitterness. —//are. 

(2)  If  the  idea  conveyed  is  plural,  the  adjective  then  has  the 
force  of  a  common,  or  concrete  noun ;  as, 

The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together. 

In  the  last  ex;imple  the  word  'persons'  may  be  supplied,  but 
in  the  other  examples  we  can  supply  no  word. 

2.  Adjective  in  PrecUcate.  —Sometimes  an  adjective  is  found 
forming  part  of  the  predicate;  as,  The  rose  smells  sweet  It 
would  be  incorrect  to  say  the  rose  smells  sweetlv,— j.  e.,  in  a 
sweet  manner,  because  tliat  would  represent  the  rose  as  perform- 
i»o  the  operation  of  smelling  in  a  particular  manner.  Again, 
'bhe  looks  cold,'  and  '8he  looks  coldly  on  him,'  convey  very 
different  ideas ;  so  also  do  '  He  feels  warm,'  and  '  He  feels  warmlv 
the  insult  offered  him.' 

3.  Incorrett  Use  of  Adjectives. --This  predicate  use  of  the 
adjective,  however,  does  net  justify  the  use  of  an  'adjective' 
as  the  modilier  of  another  'adjective.' 

4.  Double  Comparatives  and  Superlatives.— These  are  some- 
times met  with  in  old  writers;  for  instance,  'This  was  the 
most  tmkuukst  cut  of  all.'— >SV/a^-.     'i'heir  use  is  to  be  avoided. 

5.  'This'  and  'That.'— As  these  adjectives  are  singular  in 
their  application,  they  must  never  precede  plural  nouns  ;  there- 
fore, such  expressions  as  'these  kind'  or  'those  sort,'  are  incor- 
rect—they  should    Q  'this  kind"  or 'that  sort.' 

6.  Other  Parts  of  Speech  as  Adjectives. —Participles  and  even 
nouns  are  used  with  tlie  ^  trc  ■  of  nouns ;  as.  He  wears  the  waving 
crest.     He  wears  a  (jold  ring. 

7.  When  participles  are  used  as  adjectives,  they  retain  the 
form  but  not  the  government  of  the  participle  ;  as.  The  man  that 
18  most  sparing  o/his  words  is  often  the  most  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. 
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THE  PRONOUN. 
Rule   IX. — A   Pronoun    must  agree  with  the 
noun    for    which   it   stands    (its    *  antecedent ')    in 
person,  gender,  and  number;  as,  A  tree  is  known 
Dj  its  fruit. 

1.  The  Pronoun  for  Collective  Nouns. — A  pronorvn  referring 
to  a  collective  noun  in  the  singular,  should  l)e  in  the  neuter 
singular;  but  when  the  noun  expresses  many  as  individuals,  the 
pronoun  should  be  plural ;  as,  The  anm/  proceeded  on  i/'.s- march. 
A  civilized  people  has  no  right  to  violate  Us  solemn  obligations. 
The  covrt  vere  divided  in  tlieir  opinion, 

2.  Gender  of  Pronoun  in  Certain  Cases— (1)  When  singular 
nouns  of  different  genders  are  taken  separately,  Lhey  are  repre- 
sented by  a  repetition  of  the  pronouns  of  the  corresponding 
genders ;  thus,  If  any  man  or  woman  shall  violate  hin  or  her 
pledge,  he  or  she  shall  pay  a  fine. 

(2)  Pronouns  referring  to  singular  nouns  or  other  words,  of 
the  common  gender,  taken  in  a  general  sense,  are  commonly 
masculine ;  as,  A  parent  should  love  his  child.  Every  person 
has  his  faults.  No  one  should  commend  himself  The  want  of 
2  singular  pronoun  of  the  third  person  and  common  gender,  is 
felt  in  such  constructions  as  these. 

3.  Pronouns  to  be  Used  in  Personification. — Pronouns  repre- 
senting nouns  personified,  tal<e  the  gender  of  the  noun  as  the 
mnie  of  a  person;  as,  'A'?V//<<,  sable  goddess,  from  her  ebon 
throne,'  The  lion  said  to  the  ass,  who  had  been  hunting  with 
him.  But  pronouns  representii.g  nouns  taken  metaphorically, 
auree  with  them  in  their  literal  sense ;  as,  Pitt  was  the  pillar 
which  in  its  strength  upheld  the  state. 

4.  *  You' and 'We.'— (1)  The  former  pronoun,  the  nomina- 
tiv^e  form  of  which  is  also  'ye,'  is  used  with  reference  to  either  a 
singular  or  plural  noun,  and  is  always  followed  by  a  plural  verb; 
the  use  of  a  singular  verb  is  incorrect.  (2)  In  the  same  way 
'We'  is  used  by  nionarchs,  reviewers,  and  authors,  instead  of 
f  I,'  and  is  always  followed  by  a  plural  verb. 

5.  The  Distributive  Pronouns, — These  pronouns  take  after 
them  a  verb  in  the  singular,  and  a  pronoun  in  the  third  person 
singular;  as,  Each  of  us  Imh  his  own  work  to  do. 

6.  'This'  and  'That,' — In  using  these  two  pronouns,  we  must 
remember  that  'this'  refers  to  something  near  the  speaker  or  to 
the  subject  last  mentioned;  'that'  refers  to  something  more 
remote,  or  to  the  subject  first  mentioned ;  as.  Virtue  and  vice 
are  contrarv  to  each  other :  that  ennobles  the  mind,  this  debasf^R 
it. 
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7.  Pronoun  in  an  Answer.— In  answering  a  question  the  pupil 
should  bear  in  mmd  that  the  pronoun  or  noun  contained  in  the 
answer  must  be  m  the  same  case  as  the  word  asking  the  ques- 
tion ;  as,  Who  did  it?-/.      Whom  did  you  8ee?-/a.L. 

8.  Omission  of  Relative. —The  relative  in  the  obiective  c  ise  is 
often  omitted;  as,  Here  is  the  book  (which)  I  promised  you. 
The  relative  m  the  nominative  case  is  hardly  ever  omitted  except 
m  poetry ;  as,  ^ 

In  this,  'tis  God  (who)  directs;  in  that,  'tis  man— Po;?e. 

^;.^j^?°-  °^  Antecedent— The  antecedent  is  sometimes 
omitted  both  m  prose  and  in  poetry,  but  especially  in  the  latter ; 

Who  lives  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor, 
Who  lives  to  fancy  never  can  be  rich 

THE  VERB. 

Rule  X.— 1.  A  Verb  agrees  with  its  subject 
rtominative  in  person  and  number ;  as,  I  read,  thou 
readest,  he  reads. 

2.  Two  or  more  Substantives,  singular,  taken  to^ 
gether,  have  a  verb  in  the  plural ;  as,  James  and 
John  are  here. 

3.  Collective  Nouns  take  a  plural  when  the  idea 
of  plurality  is  prominent;  as,  The  College  of 
Cardnials  elect  the  Pope. 

4.  When  a  verb  has  two  or  more  singular  nomina- 
tives connected  by  or  or  nor,  it  airrees  witli  them  in 
the  singular  number ;  as,  Neither  James  nor  John 
attends. 

1.  Nouns  Connected  by  'and'  with  Singular  Verb.— (1)  When 
substantives  comiected   by   'and'  denote  o//e  person  or  thine 
the  verb  is  singular ;  as,  Why  is  dmt  and  «*7,f?6-  proud? 

(2)  Singular  nouns,  preceded  by  'each,'  'every,'  'no,'  though 
connected  by  'and,'  have  the  verb  in  the  singular;  as.  Each 
oooK  and  each  paper  vkis  arranged 

2.  Adjuncts  of  the  Nominative.— The  adjuncts  of  the  nomina- 
tive do  not  control  its  agreement ;  as.  The  mill,  with  all  its 
appurtenances,   wm  destroyed.      The  number  of  paupers  in- 
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3.  Separated  Subjects  of  Different  Persons,  &c.  —When  two  or 
iriore  siil.stuntives,  tiken  sepcarately,  are  of  diiferent  xjersons  or 
numbers,  the  verb  agrees  with  the  one  next  it,  and  the  plural 
subject  IS  usually  pkced  next  the  verb;  as,  James  or  1  a7n  in 
the  wrong.     Neither  the  captain  nor  the  sailors  were  saved, 

4.  Sequence  of  Tense.— (1)  Vn^en  one  verb  depends  upon 
another,  the  proper  succession  of  tenses  must  be  attended  to; 
as.  He  tells  me  that  lie  wi/l.  He  promised  that  he  ivould  do  so. 
(2  Propositions  regarded  as  aniversally  true  are  generally  pnt 
in  the  present  tense,  whatever  tense  precedes  them;  as,  Plato 
believed  that  the  soul  is  immortal. 

The  force  of  this  remark  may  be  better  illustrated  in  this 
way:  — 

if  he  will, 
,,     would, 


He  may  speak 
„   might  „ 

He  can  write 
„   could  ,, 

He     will    go 
„   would   ,, 


if  he  can, 
,,     could, 

if  he  may, 
,,     might, 

if  he  may, 
,,     might, 
&c., 


if  he  be  inclined. 
,,     were 


j> 


if  he  can, 
,,     could, 
&c. 


if  he  choose. 
,,     chose. 

if  he   think   fit. 


>> 


thought 


>» 


5.  The  Infinitive  Mood.— (1)  This  mood  has  no  nominative, 
but  has  its  suljject  in  the  objective;  as,  I  saw  Iiim  jump 
Here  lain  is  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  mood,  tlie  object  of  the 
verb  sate  being  'him  jump.'  (2)  This  mood^is  found  after 
vvirbs,  adjectives,  and  nouus ;  as,  I  told  him  to  do  so.  AnxioiM 
t  >  learn.     A  desire  to  improve. 

6.  Sign  Omitted.— 'To,'  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  is  not  used 
after  the  verbs  'bid,'  'dare,'  (mtrans.)  'need,'  (used  as  an 
auxiliary  )  'make,'  'see,'  'hear,'  'feel,'  'let,'  in  the  active 
V  ice,  and  after  'let'  in  the  passive;  as,  I  saw  him  do  it.  You 
need  not  go. 

7.  Participles. -(1)  The  Participles  often  require  other  words 
to  complete  the  sense,  and  are  therefore  followed  (as  verbs)  by 
the  'ol>jective  case;'  and  they  may  stand  either  before  or  after 
tlieir  nouns;  as,  Leanirxj  my  head  upon  my  hand,  I  began  to 
figure  to  myself  the  miseries  of  cow^memQwi. —Sterne. 

(2)  They  sometimes  refer  to  some  indefinite  word  which  is 
omitted;  as,  Grantimj  this  to  be  true,  what  is  the  inference? 
Here  we  may  supply  the  pronoun  we,  which  stands  in  the 
nominative  absolute. 

(3)  The  past  tense  and  the  past  participle  of  a  verb  must  not 
be  interchanged ;  as,  I  (/one— for  'I  have  done,'  or,  I  have  drcmk 
"^for  '  I  have  drunk. ' 
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RuLF  XT. — A  transitive  verb,  in  the  active  voico, 
is  followed  by  the  Objective  cnse;  as,  We  love  him. 
He  loves  ifs. 

Double  Objective  —(1)  Oertun  verba,  as  'ask,'  'allow,'  'lend,' 
'give,'  'tell,'  -send,'  'pay,'  'cost.'  &c  ,  nre  followed  by  t\vool)jec- 
tives:  tlie  one  standing  for  the  parson  receiving,  the  other  for 
the  thing  given.  Th«  former  is  called  the  indirect  object;  the 
other  the  direct 

(2)  Other  verbs,  such  as  'name,'  'appoint,'  'call,'  'choose.'  &c., 
have  also  a  double  object,  the  nearer  object  being  the  direct; 
the  remoter  object  the  indirect. 

Rule  XII. — The  ])reflicnte  substantive  after  a 
verb,  is  put  in  the  sjune  case  as  the  subject  before 
it;  as,  It  is  he.  She  walks  a  queen.  1  took  it  la 
be  him. 

Cautioa — Mistakes  frequently  occur  in  trnislations  from  not 
attending  to  this  Rule  Tims  the  transl.-.tion,  '  Whom  do  mm 
siythat/am?'  is  incorrect;  it  slioidd  be,  *  Who,'  &c.  Th's 
cuitiou  is  especidly  necessary  in  ordinary  conversation;  thua 
we  fre(]nently  hear  such  expressions  j  s,  ^  Who  do  you  think  I 
saw  to-day? '—this  should  be  '  Whow.,'  &c. 

THE  ADVERB. 
Rui-E  XIII. — Adverbs  modify  verbs,  adjectives, 
and  other  adverbs;  as,  ,Iohn  speaks  distinctly,  he  \^ 
remarkably  diligent,  and  reads  very  correctly. 

1.  Adjectives  Used  Adverbially —Thojigh  we  find  that  'ad- 
jectives' are  used  in  the  Predicate  of  a  sentence  with  the  foroe 
<)f  'adverbs,'  it  does  not  follow  that  they  may  be  nsed  as  modi- 
fiers of  adjectives ;  thus  it  is  incorrect  to  say,  It  is  an  excessive 
hot  day,  &c. 

2.  Adverbs  Used  as  Adjectives.— Adverbs  are  often,  though 
inelegantly,  made  adjectives,  and  used  to  qualify  nouns ;  as,  The 
thm  mim^try, — The  above  remarks,  &c.  Such  expressions  are 
to  bo  avoided.  This  point,  therefore,  must  be  remembered, 
'Adjectives  must  not  be  used  as  adverbs,  nor  adverbs  as  adjec- 
tives. ' 

3.  Negatives.  — Two  negatives  are  equivalent  to  an  affirmA- 
tive,  and  should  not  be  used  unless  affirmation  is  intended;  as, 
I  can  iiot  drink  no  more,  should  be,  1  can  drink  no  more ;  or,  I 
can//o//  drink  any  more. 

4.  'Hence,'  'thence.'  'whence.*— As  these  adverbs  imply 
motion  fi-om,  the  use  of  the  preposition  '  from '  with  them  is  in- 
elegant. 
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THE  PREPOSITION 
Rule  XIV. — Prepositions  are  followed  by  thd 
Objective  case;  a,s,  He  was  killed  in  battle. 

1.  Position  of  Preposition.— (I)  As  its  name  implies,  the  'Pre- 
position'  is  pLiced  before  the  word,  though  sometimes  it  is 
found  after  it;  as,  He  spoke  af/ninst  tlie  meaHure. 

Thy  deep  ravines  and  dells  amon<j.— Scott. 
(2)  With  Relatives —Prepositions  never  stand  before  the 
relative  'that;'  and  when  the  relative  is  omitted  they  are  placed 
after  the  verb;  as,  That  is  the  person  I  spoke  of.  Such  an 
arran^'enient  of  words  is  suitable  for  simjile  conversational  style, 
but  strict  attention  to  grammatical  structure  would  prefer  this 
arrangenient :  'This  is  the  person  of  whom  1  spoke,' 

2.  Choice  of  Prepositions  — (1)  Certiin  words  and  phrases 
should  be  followed  by  appropriate  prepositions.  The  pupil  can 
become  acquainted  with  these  only  by  extensive  practice. 

A  few  examples  will  explain  this  remark. 
AbouTid  in,  with.  Differ  with,  (quarrel.) 

Absent/row.  Differ /rom,  (disagree.) 

Accuse  of.  Different /rom. 

Address  to.  Exclude /row. 

Advantage  oucr,  ©/".  Expel /rom. 

Affection /or.  Free /rojw. 

Agree  with  a  person  ;  to  a  pro-  Fruitful  in. 

position  from  auvother;  tipon  Grateful  to  a  person. 

a  thing  among  themselves.       Grateful  for  favors. 
Approve  o/.  Himler /rom. 

Arrive  at.  Improve  upon. 

Ask  of  a  person ;  for  a  thing ;  Interfere  with. 

rT/j5^r  what  we  wish  to  hear  of.  Long/or. 
Associate  wi^/i.  Made  o/",  (material.) 

Assent  to.  Made /or,  (purpose.) 

Attain  to.  feed  of. 

Banish /ro7n.,  to.  Occasion /or. 

Betray  to  a  person ;  into  a  thing.  Opposite  to. 
Boast  of.  Persevere  in. 

Blush  a'  Prefix  to. 

Call  Oh  a  person ;  at  a  place.        Qunrrel  with. 
Capacity  ./or.  Reflect  upon  or  on. 

Careful  of  in.  Restore  to. 

Cliange  (exchange)  for;  (alter)  Smile  at. 

to,  into.  Swerve /rom. 

Oompnre    vAth,    in    respect  of  Think  of. 

quality ;  to,  by  way  of  illus-  True  ^o  or  of 

tration.  Unite  with. 

Depend  upon.  Wait  on,  at,  or  for. 

Deprive  of.  Worthy  of. 
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THE  CONJUNCTION. 

KULB     XV.--Co.or(linate    Conjunctions  nnite 

similar  constructions;  as,   //.  and  /  intend  toT 
He  gave  it  htm  and  me.  ^ 

Rule  XVI  —Subordinate  Conjunctions  connect 
dependent  v.th  pri.icipal  constructions;  ^TlfJ 
have  erred,  pardon  me.  V  -^ 

••B'  depends  upon  its  relation  to  its  own  clause;  as?^^  ^  ^*^' 

(a)  I  visit  the  doctor  oftener  than  he  (visits.) 

^^'  ^o-  .  /<»«  (I  visit  him.) 

(b)  He  loves  her  as  much  as  /  (love  her.) 

^^-  *1»  »«e  (he  loves  me.) 

^  2.    Correlative  CwyunctianB. -Certain  words  in  the  antec«. 

(1)  In  clauses  or  words  simply  connected 

Both       requires  and;  as,  5o</i  he  and  I  came. 


Either 
Neither 
Whether 
Though 


Not  only 


or;  as,  Either  he  or  I  will  come. 

nor;  as,  Neither  he  wor  I  came. 

or;  as.   Whether  he  or  I  came. 

^^m  Hi'jjj^^'''''^^'  ^'^  »l^y  *»e,  ye<  wm  I  trust 

hut  also;  as,  iV^o<  ow?^/  he  hut  also  his  brother 
goes, 

(2)  In  clauses  connected  so  as  to  imply  comparison— 
The  comparative  degree  requires  than;  as,  He  is  taller  than  I  am. 
Other  requires  than;  as.  It  is  no  other  than  he. 
Mse      than;  as.  What  else  do  you  expect  than  this? 

—    , .„,^,„.„     ^-^liinnyj^     aa^    Jie    ij,    Qg    tali    j(^  J 
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Aa 

So 

So 

Such 
&uch 
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requires  ao  (expreaeing  equality' ;   at,  Aa  thy  day  is,  m 

•hall  thy  strength  he. 
CM  (with  a  negative  expressing  inequality);  as, 

He  is  not  so  learned  as  his  brother. 
tJiat    (expressijig   consequence) ;    He  is  so  weak 

t/iat  he  cannot  walk, 

as  (expressing  similarity);  ns,  He  or  such  as  he. 

• that   (expressing    ron'-tqucvcc);   as,    The   change 

is  such  that  any  one  may  perceive  it. 


THE  INTERJECTION. 
Rule  XVIT. — Intvrje.  tions  havtf  '^^  grammatical 
connection  with  uther  vvoids  in  a  sentence ;  as, 

'Alas!  poor  '  Yorick.  —  Shak 

Stem  then  and  steel-gut  was  thy  brow, 
Dun-Edin!  O. Miow  altered  now.— i9co«. 

.  1.  Atter  interjections,  pronouns  of  the  first  person  are  com 
njonly  in  the  objective  case ;  those  of  the  second  in  the  nomcna- 
tive;  as,  Ah  mt! — O  tliou  ! 

2.   In  neither  of  theni,  however,  does  the  case  depend  on  the 

niterjection.     The  object  is  commonly  thought  to  depend  upon 

s.)me  word   understood;    tl)ns.   Ah  [pUy]  nu''~.Mi[what  tinll 

^!  me!     'Ihe  nonunative  loiai  it*  Lommouly  the  'inde- 
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